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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The circulation of the Saturpay Review has increased so 
largely as to render it impossible to carry on the publication 
any longer on the premises of Messrs. Joun W. ParKER AND 
Son. Those gentlemen, to whom the best thanks of the Proprietors 
are due for their exertions in promoting the interests of the Review, 
have now diggontinued their connexion with it; and a new Office 
has been established at No. 39, Southampton-street, Syrand, to 
which the Proprietors request that all Advertisements and Com- 
munications may henceforth be addressed. 


As many applications have been made for the entire series of 
the Review from its commencement, it may be convenient to state 
that the Numbers of which the impression is exhausted will be 
shortly reprinted. A few bound copies of Volumes I. and II. 
will also be prepared ; and it is requested that persons desirous 
of obtaining them will intimate their wish without delay to the 
Publisher, at the new Office. 


THE JEW DEBATE. 


ene pater we persuade ourselves that a good voice 
and energy of manner have an effect on the House of 
Commons which a mere newspaper-reader cannot properly 
appreciate. Occasionally we are tempted to believe that in a 
deliberative assembly, protected by a differential duty of 
some thousands a-year, the commodity of eloquence is 
really of very inferior quality. But, whatever be the ex- 
planation, our legislators do from time to time applaud to 
the echo speeches which are positively detestable. Was 
there ever such an exhibition of execrable taste as Mr. 
Wuiresive’s successful oration of Monday? Certainly we 
have seen the like before. As we read it, the vision rises 
before us of a youthful rhetorician in a gown, with a sus- 
picious pile of notes before him, haranguing a beardless 
audience on the character of Wituiam III. or the expe- 
diency of re-establishing Monastic Institutions—going some- 
what haltingly over the level and argumentative passages 
of his address, but running into amazing glibness when 
he comes to the tropes, the invective, or the peroration. 
Mr. WuiresIDE would have been received with a storm of 
cheering at the Oxford or Cambridge Union ; but we could 
have sworn that there was not another audience in Europe 
which would not have found him insufferable. It would 
be difficult to say which had most of the undergraduate 
flavour—the metaphors or the argument. The latter con- 
sisted in vehement assertions that Christianity is part of 
the Common Law, and in broad insinuations that, if 
the Arrorney-GEeNERAL did his duty, he would prose- 
cute the Jews for not being Christians. Among other 
singularities of this position, it has the oddity of being 
downright anti-Protestant. The Common Law is not 
only Christian, but Popish ; and if it be wicked to modify 
any of its original characteristics by legislation, the Refor- 
mation was a gross iniquity, for the whole Protestantism of 
Great Britain rests upon statute-law. But, for futility and 
absurdity, Mr. Wuitesipr’s rhetoric carries away the palm 
from his reasoning. It is true that he could hardly do 
worse than Sir Freperic Tuesicer, who ventured on the 
astounding remark that the famous passage in the oath— 
“on the true faith of a Christian”—was the wedding-garment, 
which showed that members of Parliament were fit for the 
Speaker’s presence. Still, even this incredible metaphor was 
scarcely an excuse for such a sentence as the following :— 
“The argument against the Jew was that he resisted the 
lessons which the wisdom of Newron, of Pasca, and of 
Locke inculcated ; that he was untaught by the divine song 
that Mixon sang; and that though the sun was darkened, 
though the earth quaked, and the graves gave back their 


dead to testify to the Creator’s triumph, yet, unlike the 
Centurion of old, Baron RoruscaiLp would not believe.” 
Does Mr. Wurresipe imagine Baron Roruscurxp to be the 
Wandering Jew? Or, if not, what is the meaning of those 
concluding words? And is it possible that there is any man 
living who does not see the danger of resting the defence 
of the Christian faith on its reception by any class of 
intellects, though they should be of the very highest order. 
Pascat, Newron, and Locke were great men, and Christians ; 
but there have been great men who unfortunately were not 
Christians. Suppose a Jew were to retort that it was hard 
he should be expected to listen to reasoning which had 
failed to convince a Hume, a VoLTarre, and a GrBBon ? 
The argument, though perfectly stupid, would be unanswer- 
able on the assumptions of Mr. WHITESIDE. 

The great features of the debate were the immense ma- 
jority at its close, and the recantation of his former opinions 
by Sir Joun Paxiyeron. The arguments against the en- 
franchisement of the Jews have the peculiarity of being not 
simply untenable, but so very bad that they gradually repel 
to the other side every sensible and honourable man who is 
obliged to use them. Sir Jon carries over with him the 
last remnant of statesmanship which remained with the 
Exclusionists, and the final result of this obstinate contest 
is that not a single politician fitted for a Cabinet office 
opposes the Jew Bill. This consideration is of importance 
for its effect on the House of Lords. The Peers will no 
doubt hold out as long as they can, not because they care 
much about keeping Baron RotuscuiLp out of Parliament, 
but because the annual rejection of the Jew Bill has become 
a mode of showing that they still exist as a separate branch 
of the Legislature. But they have quite patriotism 
enough to feel the full force of the old question—* How 
is the Queen’s Government to be carried on?” and, if 
Lord Patmersron only lets it be understood that the 
Exclusionists, if they succeed in the House of Lords, must 
take the responsibility of forming an Administration, the 
Bill will certainly become law this Session. Of course such 
an intimation might be made without a shadow of risk; but 
any crisis, however formidable, would be worth facing in 
order to secure the settlement of this question. Its abey- 
ance is obviously beginning to produce a crop of the most 
dangerous and demoralizing controversies which can perplex 
a national society. The movement of the Roman Catholics 
indicates that the whole casuistry of swearing is about to 
come upon the carpet. Now, the state of the Parliamen- 
tary oaths is shortly this. Protestant members, who 
believe that the Pope has no lawful authority either 
spiritual or temporal, are compelled to repudiate the autho- 
rity in which they do not believe. Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, who hold that the Pore has spiritual authority, and 
whom we might therefore justifiably ask to swear that this 
authority does not extend to matters temporal, are excused 
from all oaths on the subject of the Papal power. The 
Protestant swears “on the true faith of a Christian,” and 
this excludes the Jew. But the Roman Catholic does not 
pledge himself in those words, and therefore the Jew by 
simply demanding the Roman Catholic oath, might get into 
Parliament at any moment. 

The Roman Catholics have done wisely in not as yet 
making themselves accomplices in the policy of exclusion 
That they have a real grievance is unquestionable. Not, 
indeed, that they have any one but themselves to thank for 
being placed in a situation which, in one sense, is lower than 
that proposed for the Jews. We do not wish to revert to 
old grudges, yet the Roman Catholics cannot but see that 
the reason of this legislative anomaly is that they are stron 
and pretend to be much stronger than they really are ; while 
the Jews are a feeble folk, and do not affect to be anythi 
else. If the Roman Catholics insist on having the luxury 
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of active propagandism—if they persevere in their extra- | 


vagarit exaggerations of their success in proselytizing—if they 
choose to continue caring ostentatiously on that great league 
between despotism and their spiritual head which has pro- 
strated the Continent—they must expect to have exceptional 
difficulties in getting the benefit of the equality of sects ina 
society which, whatever be the revolutions of civil govern- 
ment or amy <4 faith it may undergo, will never, to the 
end of time, look tenderly on Pope or tyrant. If, therefore, 
the conditions of their admission to Parliament were 
merely different from those appointed for the Jews, 
we should scarcely sympathize with a grievance which 
has the air of a compliment. But the Legislature is not 
justified in burdening any man’s conscience ; and no one, 
except those who put the harshest interpretation on the 
Roman Catholic oath for the purpose of contending that their 
religious antagonists habitually perjure themselves, will 
deny that it involves those who take it in heavy casuistical 
perplexities. The Roman Catholic swears that he will not 
avail himself of his legislative functions to injure the Church 
of England; but men who have not yet arrived at middle 
age can remember half a dozen changes of general opinion 
on the subject of injury to the Church of England. The 
Protestant, in fact, imposes on the Roman Catholic, for his 
own security, an oath which he himself construes differently 
from one year toanother. There is not, accordingly, a single 
‘session in which a difficult case of conscience does not occur. 
Who. for example, will undertake to pronounce dogmatically 
whether a Roman Catholic was or was not justified in voting 
last year on the Bill for enabling the Bishops of Lonpon and 
Dvuruam to retire?’ We cannot, therefore, take upon our- 
selves to condemn the Roman Catholic agitation for the 
alteration of this oath. But we do say that it would be 
suicidal policy to oppose the Jew Bill, because a clause modi- 
fying the oath cannot be engrafted on it. Though it should 
confer no immediate advantage on the Roman Catholics, 
Jewish Enfranchisement is still another root struck in by 
religious liberty, and one step forward towards that era of 
religious peace at which even a Roman Catholic grievance 
will command respectful consideration. 


BELGIUM. 


oo Belgian difficulty seems for the present to be, if not 
' solved, at least adjourned. The Bill on the subject of 
Charitable Institutions, which has created so great a popular 
ferment, is, according to Parliamentary phraseology, to be read 
this day six months. The history of the transaction, and 
the manner in which it has been dealt with, afford an 
instructive lesson in the history of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. In England, of course, popular sympathy is enlisted 
against the Catholic party in Belgium. We are very apt 
to claim for the minority in a foreign country the same 
power which is exercised among ourselves by a Protestant 
majority. Nothing is more remarkable than the one-sided 
and illogical manner in which persons professing liberal 
opinions habitually regard the working of Constitutional 
Government, when it does not happen to range itself on the 
side of their own particular views. Being so accustomed 
to Protestant predominance in the British Parliament, 
they hardly condescend to consider that it is not very un- 
natural if, in the representative body of a Catholic popula- 
tion, the situation of affairs should be exactly reversed. After 
all, if representative government is good for anything, it must 
be on the assumption that a nation will govern itself accord- 
ing to its own notions, and not according to those of other 
ople. It may or may not bea good thing to scold the 
lgians for being Catholics and not Protestants ; but as long 
‘as they choose to be what they are, it is idle to rail at their 
Parliament for reflecting the sentiments of the people. 

The history of the present complication is simple enough. 
When the great Absolutist reaction had set in on the Conti- 
nent of Europe after the Revolutionary movement of 1848, 
the interference of the “party of Order” was checked by the 

Kine, with the same wisdom and moderation by which he 
had curbed the violence of the Revolutionary faction. 
Seldom has a Sovereign had so difficult a game to play as 
that which has fallen to the lot of Leopoxp since the day 
when the little experimental kingdom of Belgium was 
planted in the equivocal and perilous position which it 
occupies on the map of Europe. Cold-shouldered by the 


Powers of Germany, to whom its free institutions and par- 
venw rank are incurably obnoxious, Belgium is watched by 


France with the same solicitude which was felt by the late 
Emperor of Russta for the feeble health of his inyaliq 
neighbour at Constantinople. Never did a difficult 

fall into the hands of a more prudent and dexterous player 
than Lropos, who is fairly entitled to make the appeal cop. 
tained in his recent manifesto to the twenty-six years of 
public service which he has rendered to Belgium. 

On this occasion it must be admitted that the leaders of 
the Parliamentary majority—or, at least, the more respeg. 
table portion of them—have wisely and _patriotically 
seconded the constitutional policy of the Kine. The ex. 
isting Government of Belgium, which belongs to the 
of “the Right,” was originally constituted by a combination 
of the two political sections of the Conservative party—the one 
consisting of the more moderate and sagacious politicians, the 
other of the extreme and violent partisans of Ultramontane 
opinions. Unfortunately, the influence of the priests over 
the constituencies has given to this latter section an increased 
and increasing predominance both in Parliament and in the 
Administration. The Bill which has caused the recent dis. 
turbances was, in fact, the triumph of the parti prétre over 
the moderate section of the Right. The Liberals are—not 
very légically, but perhaps not unnaturally—indignant at 
this legitimate consequence of the low level to which the 
Belgian suffrage has been reduced. In the large towns, 
which are peopled with an intelligent manufacturing popu- 
lation, the doctrines of the Ultramontane party are detested, 
and every scheme which is even suspected of a sacerdotal 
taint is regarded with suspicion and dislike. But the case is 
very different with the rurai population. Among them the 
authority of the priesthood reigns supreme, and nowhere is 
that authority exercised with a more unscrupulous zeal for 
the furtherance of the political interests of the Church. 
Whatever may be thought of the methods by which their 
power is acquired, the predominance of the parti prétre in 
the constituencies is a fact which no one disputes. 

To have dissolved the Chambersin the existing state of public 
feeling would have only been to enormously aggravate the 
evil. The course which has been adopted has been to adjourn 
the Parliament, so as to give a breathing time in which the 
exasperation of the rival parties may subside. After the 
breaking out of the late disturbances in the great cities of 
Belgium, the members of the majority held a meeting to take 
into consideration the policy which they should pursue. Of 
course, the true Ultramontanists, whose political system in 
every part of the world seems to be distinguished by a 
cynical contempt and disregard for the interests of their 
country, insisted on pressing to extremities a policy which 
would probably have ended in civil war and foreign invasion. 
Fortunately, however, the larger and more respectable section 
of the Conservative party took a wiser and more patriotic 
view of the situation. They have had the prudence and 
self-control to respect the sentiments, and even it may be 
the prejudices, of the minority. Accordingly, the Adminis- 
tration, which introduced the Charitable Institutions Bill, 
has advised the Kine to adjourn the sitting of the Chambers, 
and has intimated its intention of finally abandoning the 
measure. 

It is not unnatural that a course at once wise, moderate, 
and patriotic, should have given dire offence to the parti 
prétre both in Belgium and France, who hold in very little 
esteem qualities of which they are wholly destitute. The 
Univers sees in this statesmanlike compromise the degrada- 
tion of Representative institutions. And that flunkey of des- 
potism, M. GRANIER DE CassAGNAc, sings a song of triumph, in 
another interest, over what he is pleased to term the feebleness 
of Parliaments. We confess that the moral which we draw 
from the.transaction is exactly the opposite of that at whieb 
these publicists have arrived. The Belgian majority, in the 
abstinence which they have exercised from putting into force 
the power which they possess, have exhibited an example of 
public virtue of which Absolute Governments offer no exam- 
ple. And the manner in which the question has been dealt 
with shows that a free Government is that which is best 
calculated to deal with the most perplexing of all political 
problems—the protection of the interests of the minority. 

Whether the Belgian priesthood will have the good sense 
and patriotism to allow the breach to heal, so as to con- 
solidate the reconciliation which it is the object of the 
armistice to effect, may well be doubted. Everything seems 
to indicate that in Belgium, as elsewhere, those gentlemen 
whose allegiance to Rome seems to extinguish all other 
sympathies and supplant all other duties, are resolved to 
prolong the agitation which they have provoked, Their power 
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jg unquestionably formidable, and the influence which they 
“exercise the lower and less intelligent classes is all but 
omiinant. The misfortune of Belgium is, that it is into 
ie hands of this class that the very low standard of the 
suffrage has thrown the greatest weight in the political scale, 
It would be well for Liberal politicians to take a hint 
ftom what is passing abroad, and to reflect whether their pet 
of a merely reduced franchise is the most certain 
méthod of ensuring the triumph of the principles which they 
fess. Perhaps they may see reason to doubt whether the 
ticdl working of their theory does not, in fact, produce 
restilts exactly the opposite of those which they desire, by 
throwitg into the hands of the ighorant and superstitious 4 
wer which will always, in reality, be wielded by subtle and 
Reigning men for the furtherance of their own ends. 


NINE HOURS IN THE COMMONS. 


x" night last week, the House of Commons got into 
a confusion so inextricable, became so thoroughly 
wey and so completely defied the control of any acknow- 

ged authority, that it had to break up and go home to bed, 
ftom sheer inability to discover any way of escape from the 
difficulties in which it was plunged. It sat for nine hours, 
without any result, except the badgering of two subordi- 
nate members of the Government, and several sharp 
skirmishes between second-rate speakers. Different causes 
probably united to produce this unfortunate result. The 
Parliament is new, and does not as yet know its work. 
There is no Minister who can effectually control it in the 
discussion of domestic subjects ; for, patiently and reverently 
as it listens to the Premier when he is on the ground of 
foreign affairs, it distrusts his lead in the details of home 
policy. Then, again, it isin the nature of Englishmen to 
undergo strange fits of waywardness, and Parliament may 
be expected to exhibit occasional outbursts of the national 
‘humour. But the chief cause of the imbroglio undoubtedly 
lay in the nature of the subject with which the House was 
dealing. The Civil Service Estimates are composed of items so 
miscellaneous—they come across so many favourite hobbies 
of individuals, irritate so many sores, and are within the 
compass of so many minds—that they are sure to provoke, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, a large amount 
of desultory and random criticism, And the peculiar mode 
in which they were last week presented to the consideration 
of the House made anything like orderly discussion perfectly 
hopeless. Mr. Witson, whose office it was to bring them 
forward, knew that the vast increase of these estimates during 
the last five years was a source of alarm and anxiety to the 
reflective portion of his hearers and of the public ; and he 
wished, therefore, to take an opportunity of stating how this 
increase had grown up, and how far the present Government 
was responsible for its existence. He went through every 
head, stating the amount and the cause of each additional 
burden thrown on the tax-payer. He pointed out the instances 
in which Parliament had been more extravagant than the 
Ministry. He explained how increase of expenditure had 
been rendered necessary by changes in the social policy of 
the country. He was prepared, not only to defend the 
Government on every point, but to prophesy that future 
years would see the expenditure augmented. And he adopted 
the unusual course of making his statement after the SPEAKER 
had left the chair, for the express purpose of inviting free dis- 
cussion, and of releasing his critics as much as possible from 
the restiaint of Parliamentary forms. Nothing could, at the 
first glance, have been fairer or handsomer, yet nothing could 
have turned out worse. 


What happened was only what might have been expected. 
The House was invited to consider the general subject of 
the increase of the Estimates. But it is not very easy to 
deal with a hundred and fifty heads of expenditure except 
in detail. A man who wants retrenchment wants to see 
expenditure diminished under some particular head, with 
the facts of which he has made himself acquainted. Every 
critic has made some one point his own. As soon, there- 
fore, as a general discussion was invited, a host of questions 
were asked, and remarks offered, on every conceivable 
subject connected more or less remotely with the Civil 

rvice. One member stated that he was longing to hear 
& justification for an extravagant purchase of furniture. 
Another complained that a guinea was now charged for 
keys giving admission into Hampton Park. A third wished 
to know how the breeding-studs at Busliy were kept up, 


and a fourth thought that 25/. instead of 50/. (the sum pro- 
posed) was sufficient to maintain the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHeQuer’s stables in Scotland-yard. Of course no inter- 
rogator considered it necessary to wait for a reply to the 
inquiries of his predecessors; and Sir Bensamin Han, to 
whose department they mostly referred, was often four or five 
questions deep, and sat still from mere want of powef to 
reply to everybody at once. This tempest of inquity Was 
diversified by a private sparring between Mr. StarrorD &nd 
Mr. Roebuck, each of whom stated that he was in the 
most perfect good temper, but said the bitterest thitigs 
which the heat of the moment could stiggest. When Mr. 
SrarrorD sat down, Mr. Spooner, with more humour than 
he ordinarily displays, asked whether they might not tiow 
conclude that the general discussion was terminated. But 
his reproof was ineffectual, and the House relapsed into its 
mood of special inquiry—different members requesting infor- 
mation on subjects so incongruous as, whether any plans 
had been prepared for the adaptation of Burlington House 
to national purposes? what rooms had been hired for the con- 
duct of public business? and why the pictures at Hampten 
Court do not bear the names of the painters? As it Was 
impossible to deal with this labyrinth of questions, the 
Ministers interrogated for the most part remained siler', 
Every now and then, indeed, an exception was made. When 
a member confidently asked why the expenditure on the 
Royal Palaces had increased seventy per cent., he was met 
by the reply that it had decreased by a sum exceeding 
500co/, But, generally, the querists were left to answer 
themselves, oe any other course would obviously have 
been hopeless. 

At last this irregular fire ceased, and the House settled 
itself to the discussion of the first vote on the list, by which 
it was proposed to appropriate a sum of 196,146/. to the 
maintenance of palaces and public re But here a 
new difficulty arose, which proved insuperable. The different 
items of this demand were accurately set down in the Esti- 
mates, but they were all comprehended in a single vote. 
One member objected to one item, another objected to 
another item ; but the rules of the House did not permit an 
amendment to be put in any other shape than in that of a 
proposal to reduce the total amount by a specified sum, It 
was open to one member to propose that the vote should be 
reduced by 10,000/., and to another to propose that it should 
be reduced by 20,000/.—the regular course of proceedi 
being, that the larger reduction should be taken fitet 
and the smaller one put to the vote only in the event of 
the House rejecting the former. And this arrangement 
would work perfectly well, if only two amendments wéie 
proposed ; but it obviously fails if objections are taken 
to three items, unless two of the sums are in tlie first 
instance added together, and their gross amount submitted 
to the vote of the House before they are dealt with sepa- 
rately. If, without any previous concert, three members 
respectively propose that a vote shall be reduced by the sums 
of 10,0001., 5000/., and 4000/.—and if the first proposal is 
rejected, and the second adopted—the third cannot be enter- 
tained at all, because, if it were carried, the amount would 
be reduced by go0o/., which is precluded by the rule that 
the largest reduction must be taken first. The only method 
of succeeding in both would be to arrange that the goool. 
should be taken as one vote. From the nature of the case, 
such an arrangement is difficult to effect, because each 
member has his own favourite point of attack, and is wholly 
indifferent to the operations of his neighbours. At any 
rate, it would require long practice and great Parliamentary 
experience to familiarize members with the working of so 
complicated a machinery. Ina new Parliament—and a Pat- 
liament very slightly under Ministerial control—the practical 
result of the rule was utter confusion. Endless proposals 
for reduction were made, but were withdrawn because 
no one amendment could be put to the vote without inter- 
fering with all the rest. There was no way out of the 
mess; and after floundering on until nearly one o’clock 
in the morning, the House had literally to abandon the 
task, and to seek recovery from its bewilderment in a night’s 
rest. 

Such exhibitions of wasted time and energy are much to 
be deprecated. They make it impossible that Parliament 
should give the requisite attention to matters of real import- 
ance—they cast a slur on representative government—and 
they demoralize the House by the habits of license and 
disorder which they engender. It is absolutely essential 
for the Government to make arrangements by which their 
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recurrence shall, be rendered; impossible. The course. taken 
by Mr. Witson was taken from a very good motive— 
he provoked a general discussion because he wished to give 
free play to criticism. But the event showed that, when the 
House has to consider the propriety of money votes, the only 
chance of profitable discussion is to embody every disputed 
point in ja distinct and single issue. If this can be done 
without, the change of any of the existing rules of the 
House, so, much the better ; for it is very undesirable to 
alter regulations which have received the sanction of time, 
and which may be regarded as representing the experience 
of, centuries... Still, at whatever cost, confusion like that 
which we have described must be prevented, and the public 
business must be despatched. We trust that the Govern- 
ment will take warning by the lesson it has received, and 
will, provide against. the repetition of; scenes so discreditable 
both to itself and to Parliament, 


tA 


IG 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT LAMBETH. 
HERE is a mistake somewhere—it may be in the news- 
paper reporters, it may be in the actors, it may be in the 
drama—but somehow we suspect that we have not got hold 
either of the right plot, or the right dramatis persone. The 
Archbishop of CANterBury has openly fraternized with “a 
distinguished Baptist minister, Dr. Sreaye,” with a “ dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan minister, the Rev. W.M. Buntine,” and 
with the Corypheus of Dissenters, “ Sir Cuntinc Earp ey, 
Bart.”—and all this, as far as we can learn, for absolutely 
nothing. “On Friday afternoon,” we are told, “a large 
attendance of clergy and laity, members of the Evangelical 


Alliance, met in the guard-room of the Archiepiscopal Palace~ 


of Lambeth, to receive from the deputation a report of the 
or erie in preparation for the Christian assembly to be 
eld in Berlin next September.” 

Davin’s and the Bishop of Lonpon were present. Are 
these prelates, then, members of the Evangelical Alliance? 
If so, when did they join it? One of them, at least, is equal 
to the task of assigning a reason for such @ step—a step cer- 
tainly not without importance or influence in a Bishop—and 
of explaining the objects both of the Alliance and of the pro- 
posed Conference at Berlin. ‘Will Bishop TutriwaLt, who 
assuredly cannot be charged with levity or inexperience, 
enlighten that obscurity which the authorized report of the 
affair fails to dispel ? 

This Alliance and Conference are, we are bound to assume, 
substantial things, and have a great work in hand. At 
any rate, the occasion which brought Sir Cuttine Earpiey 
and the dissenting preachers to Lambeth, and which led the 
Primate of the Church of England to accept their ministra- 
tions, was an important one. The Archbishop of CanTer- 
BURY must so consider it. He tells us himself that he deems 
it equivalent to a very grave and sacred precedent. He 
‘parallels the affair with nothing less than an Apostolical 
Synod. “When Pavut and Barnapas”—they used to be 
called saints when we were at a Sunday-school—* came back 
from Asia, the Apostles were called together to hear all the 
things which had beeu done for them.” In the primatial 
mind ‘the analogy is complete. As Lambeth is to 

crasalem, so are Paut and Baryanas to the Rev. Dr. 
Sreane and the Rev. Hermann Scumetrav—as Asia is to 
Prussia, so are the twelve Apostles to Sir Cuttinc Earpey, 
Lord Catruorre, Count Berxstorr, and the Evangelical 


Alliance. 


All that the Ancubisnor had to do on this occasion was 
to hear “what their brethren had to communicate.” His 
was the work of “the gentle Glendoveer”—'twas STEANE’s 
to speak, and Sumyer's to hear. Conticuere omnes. The Rev. 
Cans GLYN explains—Dr, explains—the A rcuBIsHoP 
inquires whether anybody has any question to put—and 
Deyn somewhat ambiguously perhaps, replies that 
the explanations explained themselves—‘ they were so satis- 
factory that he had no question to ask.” Hereupon, the 
“Rey, W. M. Buntine offers up a prayer, the ArcuBisHor 
pronounces the benediction, and the meeting separates.” 

Tere, then, comes the important question, what was it that 
was explained? Why this fraternal and paternal recognition } 
What is the Berlin mission? What brought this curious 
assembly to Lambeth Palace? It ought to have been there for 
something. It is at least a novelty in the annals of Lambeth 
for a “Wesleyan minister to. offer up a prayer” in that 
particular presence, and in those head-quarters of Prelacy. 
Sir Earpiey, and Dr, Steanz, and Mr. Buntine 


But the Bishop of St.. 


are not members of the Church of England. The latter gep. 
tlemen—much to their credit, because conscientiously —dis. 
sent from it, and, of course, consider its communion anti. 
Christian, or else they ought not to dissent from it ; and yet 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY invites them to Lambeth; 
and accepts their religious ministrations. _ To say that hi 
Grace fully admits Mr. Buytine’s ministerial status is super. 
fluous. He permits, probably requests, both a Bishop and a 
Wesleyan minister to officiate before him. In his eyes, they 
are quite equal—Bishop Bickerstetu and Mr. Buntine are 
all the same. This may be quite right, but it is certai 

a novelty. Of course the immediate aspect of the affair ig, 
that Lambeth has gone over to the Baptist and to the 
Wesleyan. This, again, may be quite right—it is 
matter the right or wrong of which we do not pretend to 
discuss. All we say is, that it is an innovation. It isa 
precedent the gravity and significance of which ar 
undeniable. Anyhow, it for a good deal. And 
the real force of it is this :—If the Evangelical Alliance, 
and Dr. Sreayg, and Mr. Buntine are just what the Arch 
bishop of CanTERBURY counts them for, then his Gragg 
is a solecism. Lambeth is a mistake. The guard-room 
and Palace are, in that case, what we stumble at. The 
15,000/, per annum sticks in our gorge. Archbishops and 
bishops of this sort are a difficulty. At this price, taking 
them at their own estimate, Drs. SumNER and BIcKERsTETg 
are not cheap. We could get this kind of work done at a lower 
figure. It does not require that a bystander should be a 
“Tractarian” for him to open his eyes very wide indeed at this 
sort of thing. The Church of England is a fact in history. 
It has undoubtedly its annals, its principles, its character, its 
standing, its general bearing and claims—it has for more 
than three centuries borne a certain recognised and palpable 
witness—it has a standard, a liturgy, a constitution, laws, 
orders, a hierarchy, and so on. These are facts just as 
tangible as that the Sovereign and the three Estates of the 
Realm are integral parts of the British Constitution. And 
that these facts are logically irreconcileable with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and the Berlin delegates, and the Baptist 
and Wesleyan ministrations at Lambeth, we are not going to 
waste our time to prove. That the Lambeth meeting on 
Friday had for its object to efface this character of the 
Church of England, is patent. That object some will approve 
—some will disapprove. We take no side—we only call at 
tention to the meaning of the afternoon’s work. 

What, then, occurs to moderate people is to inquire 
whether, if the Church of England is utterly to forego its 
character, Lambeth Palace is exactly the proper scene, and 
the Archbishop of Canrersury the most fitting person, to 
inaugurate a cowp d'état? To speak very honestly and 
familiarly, is Archbishop Sumner paid for this sort of feat! 
Do we look for this particular work of the ministry at such 
hands? We do not usually hear much of his Grace. His 
age is of the ripest; and his energies cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be at their most vigorous pitch. In 
attempting to cope with the religious necessities of this 
great Empire, Archbishop Sumner is not, to say the least of 
it, at the head of any movement. Experience might have 
taught his Grace, as in the GawTHORNE case, and in the 
Chester parricide case, that he has the misfortune some 
times of making serious mistakes. So much for his 
personal qualifications to revolutionize the Church of 
England. As for the official propriety of the er 
there are certainly thousands upon thousands of ok 
fashioned, quiet, sober Church of England men who will 
stand aghast at this particular movement. It is what 
they cannot understand or account for. For example, there 
is that vast and very influential body—who, after all, on 
hereditary grounds, and perhaps not for the clearest motives, 
still form the largest religious body in the country, and are 
the substance of the national Church—the Church-and-State 
men. They will at once pronounce that this is not the sort 
of thing they are paying for, and endowing, and giving all 
sorts of privileges to. ‘Then there is what is called the 
High Church party. If there is anything which the wit or 
folly of man could devise, specially and pre-eminently calev- 
lated to goad them into madness and extravagance, and to 
exaggerate, wherever it exists, all their petulance and dis- 
satisfaction, it is such a foolish proceeding as this Lambeth 
conclave. And common people, who take no party side m 
religion, do love consistency and principle. This is our owt 
view. We like Rome to be Rome, Dissent to be Dissent, 
Church of England to be Church of England. With 
BERANGER we say— 
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Paime qu’un Russe soit Russe,” 
Et qu’un Anglais soit Anglais ; 

Si l’on est Prussien en Prusse, 
En France soyons Frangais. 

This is honest, straightforward, and intelligible. A Lambeth 
soyons Anglais. The English mind will not sympathize with 
Dr. Sumner. Even the Dissenters, whom the proceeding 
js meant to conciliate, can distinguish well enough between 
an honest abdication of untenable claims and the making 
use of a high position for mere backstairs treason. 

' We have implied that there might be circumstances which 
would justify the Church of England, in the person of 
its Primate, in taking a new line and foregoing its historical 
antecedents, Is the Berlin Conference such an occasion ? 
One of this Archbishop’s predecessors, WAKE, entered into 
negotiations with Prussian ecclesiastics, and it might be worth 
Archbishop Sumner’s while to study the results of the cor- 
respondence with JABLONSKI early in the last century, But 
the Fritz-Bunsen sect is not worth giving up the Church of 
England for. To invigorate the Evangelical Alliance is not a 
game worth this very expensive candle. Asa body, during the 
twelve years of its existence, it has done literally nothing. 
Even now, it is only a cat’s-paw employed by his bibulous 
Majesty of Prussia ; and he is, as he fairly says, just making 
use of the English deputation as a card with which to sweep 
the board in a clever game now playing among contending 
wligious parties in his kingdom, ‘The substance of the 
report presented by the three delegates is absolutely nothing, 
Story they had none to tell—progress they had none to 
report, except that they had assisted at a fine dinner at 
Potsdam. The King of Prussia was “deeply impressed 
with the feeling that the Evangelical Alliance would assist 
him to put down certain views” which are especially dis- 
tasteful to M. Bunsen. That is to say, he wants Arch- 
bishop Sumner’s aid to put down a particular school of High 
Church theology in Prussia—which Swiss service is a very 
odd one for an Archbishop to take. We cannot afford to sub- 
sidize Prussia with an episcopal regiment to “ put down” the 
religious differences of Germany. ‘The only thing expected, 
or at least announced, on the part of the Berlin Conference is, 
that in September the Hundredth Psalm is to be sung simul- 
taneously in three languages. For this important feat in 
metrical Psalmody—and anything more practical among the 
agenda at Berlin, we have failed to discover in the report of 
the deputation—the Archbishop of CanrerBurRY has thought 
fit to take a step of the importance of which, we dare say, he 
has not the slightest notion. He and his clerical friends have 
committed themselves—though, if this were all, it would 
be of no consequence—to a proceeding which has done more 
to excite dissension in, and to invite taunts against, the 
Church of England, and to lower its character, than any 
previous step which has signalized his Grace’s ill-advised 
rule. Jt is high time that those who, on political and social 
grounds, think it desirable that the Church of England 
should have a character, and that its Bishops should retain 
the confidence of all the moderate and sensible members of 
every party in the Church, should protest distinctly against 
the levity of experimentalism, and the imbecility and igno- 
rance which at present are conspicuous in its highest stations. 


PLASSY. 


A HUNDRED years ago, to-day, on the banks of the 
Hooghly river, a little army of three thousand men, 
of whom more than two-thirds were Sepoys, was marching 
northward from Calcutta, under an English commander, 
intent upon a great enterprise. A few marches higher up, 
on. the opposite bank of the river, was encamped the army of 
the Nabob of Bengal. The mind of the English leader was 
heavy with doubt and anxiety. The existence of the English 
in India was dependent upon the wisdom and the energy of 
his movements. Leagued with a native ally whose fidelity 
he mistrusted, and opposed to a mighty host which, ably 
commanded, might have overwhelmed him, his situation was 
one of extremest difficulty and danger. But the “heaven- 
born general” was equal to the occasion. ‘Two days. after- 
wards, Ropert CLIve crossed the river; and on the third 
day, the 23rd of June, 1757, he fought the battle of Plassy, 
crushed the power of Surasan-Dow.an, revolutionized 
ngal, and laid, broad and deep, the foundation of the 
British Indian Empire. 
The historian of the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
has made no mention of the battle of Plassy. But no more 
decisive battle was ever fought. It decided the question of 


the future Government of India. It decided the question 
of England’s greatness in the scale of nations. It decided 
that a hundred and fifty millions of Asiatics should receive 
their laws from, and be indebted for their civilization’ to,'a 
little island on the outskirts of Western Europe; which had 
been sunk in poverty and barbarism at a time when India ‘was 
the store-house of gigantic wealth, and the home of the arte 
and sciences, No victory that was ever gained has’ had 4 
more decisive influence on the destinies of the’ world’than 
the victory won by Ropert CLive over Surasan-DOWLAH 
on the 23rd June, 1757. dw bits 
Since the day when that great battle—the first of a long 
line of victories which have macadamised our road to uni+ 
versal dominion in India—rendered Ctive a’ king-maker, 
the “country powers,” one by one, have well-nigh all 
toppled down. The Mahratta has followed the Mahomedan 
along the same downward path of destruction. | The feeble 
Power which, a century ago, was represented by the handful 
of English gentlemen whom Surasan-Dow.au stifled in the 
Black Hole’ of Calcutta, has grown, in the course; of a 
century, into the Empire which gives law to the whole 
the Indian peninsula. The ancient princes of India are peb- 


-sioners, or puppets, or prisoners. Some have ceased to be— 


others exist only in name. A magnificent palace on the 
banks of the river, built by an English engineer, not, far 
from the place where the great battle was fought, is pointed 
out to the traveller as the palace of the Newas Nazi 
of Bengal, who has no political existence—not a rood of 
land—and whose name is seldom even heard beyond the 
neighbourhood in which he spends the few thousands 
a year allotted to him by the English Government, 
The descendants of Tiepoo, Sultan of Mysore, under 
the superintendence of an English officer, draw, their 
pensions and spend their money, harmless and indolen 
in the Anglo-Indian capital— thinking and talkin 
sometimes of the wonders and delights of London, and n 
seldom writing, in good 


English, letters to their Britis 
friends. The Great Mogul wallows in the privileged palace 
of Delhi—a nuisance and abomination too long permitted— 
a great name, the prestige of which is fast passing away 
with the memory of the ancient grandeur of, the empire, 
And where are all the mighty hereditary seryants ,of th 

Emperor, Mahratta and Mahomedan, with their impert 

in imperiis, once rulers of vast provinces acknowledging the 
suzerainship of the Mogul ? The last of the Peishwahs 
died a pensioner and a prisoner in the hands of, the 
English conqueror, whose representative ‘sits in Poonah. he 
last of the Boonslahs has died, childless and heirless. ’ His 
pensioned widows live in the Palace of Nagpore, but thé 
province has “ lapsed” to the paramount Englis A Post: The 
Nabob-Wuzeer of Oude languishes in an English Villa 


on the banks of the Hooghly river, whilst his son 
and mother hold their court in the New-road, and déluge 
the country with pamphlets denunciatory of the injustice 
which expelled them from the Palace of Lucknow. ‘7 

mutilated Her ange Ae ‘the Nizam remains under its old 


master. But the ire of Sivajee has away, 
Sattarah has come to us by lapse. Coorg has fallen to us by 
conquest ; and its some-time Rajah has found an asylum in 
St, John’s Wood, where he solaces himself with the mil; 
delights of a law-suit, and writes letters of eternal gratitude 
to the Company against whom the suit is preferred. North, 
south, east, west, it is all the same. The Indus and ‘the 
Irriwaddy alike see us'seated on their banks. Old and new 
dynasties have fallen before our arms. The Sikh Empire, 
which extended itself by the mutilation of its neighbours, was 
not proof against the neighbourhood of the English j and 
Scinde had been wiped out before by the great absorbing sponge 
of Great Britain. The Maharajah of the Punjab, oscillating 
between a castle in the Highlands and a villa at Roehampton, 
is fast becoming an English gentleman. The Talpoor Ameers, 
less fortunate and less respectable, are dying off in. captivit r 
in the provinces of India, In whatsoever direction we turn 
our eyes over that vast territory, we see nothing but 
the ruins of prostrate principalities ; and amidst them every- 
where sits the white man with his round hat, making laws, 
commanding armies, rearing churches and building schools— 
laying down railways, stretching out electric Lae The? dig- 
ging canals which put to shame the boasted works of the 
greatest Mahomedan Emperors—and all becayse, a hundred 
years ago, Ropert Cuivre determined to cross the Hooghly, 
and to give battle to the Nabob of Bengal. 4 
Yet who thinks of Rovert Cuive? Among the thousands 
and tens of thousands who, in this great metropolis, two 
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days ago, galled to mind that the anniversary of Waterloo 
had come roynd again—among the thousands and tens 
of thousands who have flocked during the past week 
to the great palace on the Sydenham hill, to commemorate, 
two years before its time, the centenary of the death of a 
greign musician—how many have remembered that this 
$ the centenary of the battle of Plassy, which laid the 
oyndation of the most marvellous political edifice the world 
has ever seen—the British Empire in the East? The week— 
almost the very day—has arrived ; yet England has given 
no sign. One town alone, we believe, in CiIve’s native 
county—the town of Shrewsbury—has done honour to itself 
by remembering the Shropshire hero in this the hundredth 
year from that of his great victory. A subscription has 
been set on foot for the purpose of raising funds for the 
erection of a statue in the town; but we have heard of no 
other demonstration. Even the East India Company, who, as 
Oxtve declared, would have been ruined outright if he had 
not fought the battle and crushed the Nagos, have not 
determined to celebrate the occasion by a banquet at the 
London Tavern. But remembering that, last week, barely 
forty members of the Commons House of Parliament could 
be induced to retain their seats whilst the administration of 
that great province which Cuive laid at his feet in June, 
1757, was under discussion, how can we marvel that CLive 
himself is forgotten except in his own county? But the 
fame of Lord Ciive is not a local fame to be perpetuated by 
a local monument. If a new statue is to be erected in his 
honour by the nation, let it look down upon the people from 
a pedestal reared in the national metropolis. It is not 
Shrewsbury—it is not Shropshire—it is England, that should 
be proud of such a man. For never were words more truly 
uttered than those which Macaunay wrote, when he de- 
clared that “every person who takes a fair and enlightened 
view of his whole career, must admit that our island, so 


fertile in heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever produced a. 


man more truly great, either in arms or in council.” 


VIRGINIA IN OXENDEN-STREET. 


Wwe do not propose to “improve” the case of the QuEEN v. 
Ertam, The heavy morality line may be reasonably 
left to the flabby homilies and unctuous comments of the 
Lorp Cuter Justice, We cannot think of interfering with 
Lord Camppet’s edifying picture of the poor victim, the 
“young creature under the age of sixteen,” and the seduction 
of that “innocent girl,’ Miss Rose Goopman, whose real 
name is said to be Levy. But we consider this case worth 
a passing word—not for its own sake, since the disgusting 
story vig! py its own commentary, but for other reasons. 
The act of 9 Grorcr IV., under which the defendant was pro- 
secuted, is exactly a specimen of that class of moral legislation 
which some well-meaning people think the easiest thing in the 
world. Deal with vice as a misdemeanour—fine and imprison 
the adulterer—fine and imprison the seducer, the corrupter 
of chastity, the treacherous serpent who betrays maiden inno- 
cence, &c. &c. And of course the theory of this is perfect. We 
have also the Bishop of Oxrorp’s Act, a measure passed with 
the yery best intentions, and the object of which it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with most heartily—we have societies 
for the protection of women—and when the law says that 
it shall be a misdemeanour to abduct from the paternal 
home any wnmarried girl below the age of sixteen, 
without the paternal consent, whether with or without 
her own, everybody assumes that such a law can never 
be abused, Last Wednesday’s experience, however, of the 
working of the philanthropic and moral measure against the 
abduction of young girls, leads us and every reasonable man 
to doubt of the perfect justice secured by this moral statute. 
Unless we are mistaken, it originated in Miss TuRNER’s case, 
ani its object was to prevent the abduction of heiresses for 
the purpose of marriage, not of seduction ; and, therefore, to 
apply it in cases of seduction is to misapply it. But even 
admitting that it contemplated such a case as this, we begin 
to be suspicious of its expediency. 

SHAKSPEARE, in his world-wide morality, has shown us, 
in Measure for Measure, that to deal penally with certain 
immoralities may lead to greater injuries to society, and 
perhaps to individuals, than the sips themselves. We trust 
that we shall not be suspected of apologizing for, or extenu- 
ating, unchastity; yet we must observe that these rigid, 
technical, cast-iron statutes often miss substantial justice. 
There can be no doubt that Ertam was convicted on the 


bare letter of the law, with little reference to its spirit, 
And there are many who feel that if “seduction,” ang 
“virgin innocence,” and all the rest of it, have any mean. 
ing, the phrases are very imperfectly applicable to this 
case. ERtam is convicted because Rosz GoopMan was, 
at the time of her abduction and seduction, not fifteen ; 
and, indeed, at the present moment she is only fifteen and 
eight months. The law supposes that, under sixteen, all 
girls are so pure, so innocent of the world’s ways, so in. 
capable of resisting the wolf, that they require artificial and 
technical safeguards. Miss Rose, however, at fourteen 
years and ten months exhibits a force of character which 
many girls of nineteen, happily for themselves, have not 
attained. If the law interferes in her behalf, it ought to 
make the abduction of many, perhaps of most, women at the 
age of twenty-four equally criminal. The fault of the law is 
fixing the age of guilt. There can be no doubt that Rose 
Levy, of Jewish precocity of person and mind, brought up 
in the chaste atmosphere of Oxenden-street, and under the 
paternal care of Mr. ApranamM Levy Goopmay, is a lamb 
who might, if she had pleased, have shown somewhat formid- 
able teeth to the ravishing wolf. To apply the term seduction 
to this bashful maiden’s fate, looks rather ridiculous. Her 
cool self-possessed conduct in the witness-box, and her skilful 
management of a two hours’ cross-examination, is the most 
decisive proof that she was quite old enough and sharp 
enough to take care of her virtue had she thought proper. The 
judge intimated pretty clearly that, in his opinion, ERLams 
account of the matter was true, and that she knew well 
enough what the interviews and propositions of the gallant 
Caprarn meant. By his running comments on the evidence, 
Lord Campse.t showed his belief that her amiable father, 
had he pleased, might have stopped the intercourse at Ham- 
mersmith and Brighton, and that he only viewed the whole 
matter as one to “arrange.” Like a cigar-shop, a betting-book, 
and other multifarious avocations, a daughter may sometimes 
be part of a man’s stock in trade. The father's consent to his 
child’s dishonour could not be proved, and therefore the de- 
fendant was convicted. But, what the law presupposes as an- 
tecedent circumstances in such cases is parental care, parental 
dissent and sense of wrong and dishonour, a girl’s modesty 
and purity, and her inability from inexperience to resist the 
tempter ; and, most assuredly, the prosecutor’s advocate did 
not waste his time on proving these points. What was 
proved (but this class of facts had no legal bearing on the 
case) was, that the girl met her paramour more than half 
way—that she was not an unwilling victim—that her age, 
whatever it was, was one of complete precocity and knowledge 
of evil—and that her father, to use the judge’s words, acted 
throughout “ very disgracefully.” However, all that the law 
required to constitute guilt—the fact of the girl’s age, and of 
the abduction—was indisputable, and a conviction followed. 
But the law, as it stands, is undoubtedly open to grave and 


its rigidity and precision. 

Further, the case illustrates what, in the parallel matter 
of adultery, many affect to doubt—the possibility of collusion 
in “the injured party.” It is, or was recently, proposed to 
make adultery a misdemeanour; and it was once suggested 
to revive the Draconian enactment of the Reformatio Legum, 
and to declare it criminal. This course can only be defended 
by ignoring the possibility of collusion. But, not to refer to 
the Bridlington case, reported this week—a case occurring in 
that very rank of life for whose benefit it is proposed to facili- 
tate divorce—the history of Mr. and Miss Levy Goopman sug- 
gests that something very like collusion is not quite impossible 
in these matters. From the 27th August to 14th October, the 
father makes no attempt to recover his child. He meets her 
and her “seducer” amicably at Ostend, dines with the couple 
in the daughter’s bedroom, smokes, and walks, and talks 
with the ravisher, and hints, or more than hints, at an 
arrangement. We say nothing of his previous paternal care 
—of the license apparently given to the poor girl to make 
what acquaintances and assignations she pleased. We say 
nothing of the Oxenden-street home—of the Hammersmith 
free-and-easy life—of the suspicious Brighton lodgings and 
friends. But certainly Levy's paternal care did not oppose 
to his daughter’s corruption any strong domestic diffi- 
culties ; and it was not to protect such a father and 
such a daughter, that the Act 9 Georce IV. was framed 
—even if it was aimed at seduction at all, which, if we 
are right as to its origin, we may well doubt. Ervay, 
we believe, is of mature age—forty-five, it is said—and is 


plainly a loose liver; and very possibly, after his three 


serious abuses; and it has been abused in this case, owing to. 
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months’ incarceration, he will think twice before he again 
entangles himself with a Repecca from Oxenden-street. 
We cannot afford to commiserate this gallant middle-aged 
Loruartio’s mishap ; but we can quite believe that a more 
respectable person than Ertam may, under the precarious 
justice of this statute, be the victim of a pair not more 
reputable than Levy pére et fille. Less interesting victims 
of the seducer we certainly cannet conceive. 


POSITIVE RELIGION, 


N7* long ago alecture was delivered in London, of which “ the 

novelty was the maintenance of the religious sentiment on 
atheistical grounds.” This struck us at the time as a very sur- 
prising novelty indeed; and it was with some curiosity that we 
reada pamphlet published at New York, and intended to give a 
popular exposition of “ Religious Positivism.” It is a translation 
or summary of the Positivist Calendar, or transitional system of 
Public Commemoration instituted by Auguste Comte. Its author 


extinctis Deoque, successit humanitas. 

This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the 
principles of M. Comte’s philosophy; but when any system 
commences what Mr. Edger calls “a propagande,” addressed not 
ad clerum, but ad populum, its teaching becomes a fair subject 
for popular discussion. It is for this reason that we prefer the 
examination of Mr. Edger’s pamphlet to a full inquiry into the 
original work of M. Comte. Small as they are, the few sheets 
before us develope a system which, on more accounts than one, 
deserves attention. The style in which it is delivered is very 
obscure, and the subject is in itself difficult; but we will do our 
best to translate it into a form intelligible to our readers in 
general, or, in Mr. Edger’s own language, to those who are, like 
ourselves, in that “intermediary intellectual state” which Posi- 
tivists describe as “the metaphysical transition.” 

It is, as most persons are aware, one of the principal objects of 
Positive philosophy to discover “analogues” for all the feelings 
and opinions which have exercised a lasting influence on man- 
kind. It is its business and its glory to point out in their true 
proportions, scientifically ascertained, the facts which our meta- 
physical spectacles distort. Every widely-spread conception 
rests on some positive truth. Discover that, and you have 
the benefits of existing institutions and modes of thought 
free from their abuses. Now, no one can shut his eyes to the 
fact that various conceptions of God, of prayer, of the soul, 
and of human society considered as a whole, have exercised the 
deepest influence over the fortunes of our race. Chains of rea- 
soning sufficiently familiar have led Positivists to the conclusion 
that all these conceptions are fundamentally wrong, and not only 
false, but contradictory. Up to this point many other specu- 
lators have preceded them; but their peculiar crowning glory is 
that they have discovered the ‘ analogues” of these conceptions, 
and can give us a religion capable of doing all that the old reli- 

ions ever professed themselves able to do, and resting on foun- 

tions as impregnable by scepticism as those of mathematical 
science. First, then, what is man? Man is the aggregate of 
certain phenomena, some of which are quantitative—capable of 
being weighed, measured, and so forth—and others “ vital”— 
i.e., existing only as energies andimpulses. These impulses may 
ultimately be reduced to eighteen—ten of which are principles of 
action, five means of action, and three (courage, prudence, and 
firmness) are their ultimate result, as far as the individual is 
concerned—the organs by which the other fifteen act upon the 
material part of man, and so upon the outer world. These eighteen 
impulses, taken together, constitute the soul, and they are all 
functions of the brain. Except as a property of our organization, 
the soul has no existence. 

Having got the “analogue” of the “ theologico-metaphysical 
entity” called the soul, we must, in order to arrive at the * ana- 
logues” of God and of prayer, go back to the ten principles of 
action, or, as they are called, “ affective motors.” Seven of these, 
viz., the nutritive, the sexual, the maternal, the military, and 
the industrial instincts, and the desires for power and approbation 
are personal ; and the other three, viz., attachment, veneration, and 
love, are social ; and these are the “ analogues” of moral good 
and evil. A good man is one whose three social “ affective 
motors” are stronger than his seven personal “ affective motors,” 
and vice versd ; and the origin and essence of evil consists in the 
fact that the latter were originally much stronger, and are still 
often stronger than the former. The balance, however, has been 
to a certain extent redressed in modern European society, and 
this has been brought about by the growth of those He | rela- 
tions which carry a man out of himself, and thereby strengthen 
his social as compared with his personal springs of action. The 
objects of these social affections appear upon examination to be 
three—viz., the Family, the State, and the human race—or rather, 
not only the human race, but all beings capable of becoming 
the objects of affection; and thus we are led to the conclusion 
that the triumph of good over evil would consist in “ the fusion 
of man into Humanity,” the destruction of personality, “ our 
great enemy, the true Satan,” and the universal devotion of every 
individual to the interests of all, his own share of the energies of 


his affective motors being only a rateable one. 


We have now got the “ analogues” of the soul, of good and 
evil, and of the o position between the two. What is th 
“ analogue” of God! ? It is, we learn, the ‘“ Supreme Being, 
that to which the “affective motors” ultimately “ converge,” 
that is to say, Humanity—the sum total of all human beings, 
past, present, and to come, the great leviathan of which we are 
all the organs, and in which—when our affective motors have put 
under our feet that Satan, our personality—we shall all be 
absorbed. Now, Prayer has always been supposed by the 
slaves of “ theological creeds,” to be the form in which mer 
directly address God, and the problem is to find its “ analogue, 
those of man and God being given. To address “ rage 
(even with the largest H), is, as Mr. Edger very justly fee 
rather a waste of time; but though Humanity does not eare for 
you, you may bring yourself to care for it, and the mental dis- 
cipline which trains you to do so is the “ analogue” of prayer. 
Prayer, therefore, consists in meditations undertaken with the 
express object of exciting the worshipper’s affection for 
Humanity. 

We have now therefore attained to a systematic view of the 
great problems which have so long vexed mankind. Here we 
have distinct conceptions of God and man, of good and evil, and 
finally of prayer, and now what is to be done with them? The 
Positivist answer is that they are to serve as a base for the 
reconstruction of human society, and especially of the eccle- 
siastical department of it. We have not space to go into all 
the reforms which are to be carried out in the course of the pro- 
es ag we will try to give some account of the new Positivist 
church. 

The “ affective motors,” as we have a'ready observed, have 
two other objects besides Humanity—that is to say, 
Family and the Nation. The new worship therefore will have 
a triple division—Personal, domestic, and national; but inas- 
much as an ungrateful world does not as yet fully appreciate the 
new church, the two first of these are alone “ susceptible of an im- 
mediate development.” The personal religion of earnest Posi- 
tivists is accordingly depicted in Mr. Edger’s pamphlet with 
a good faith and intensity of feeling which are perfectly astound- 
ing. A Buddhist missionary preaching in Hyde Park on the 
propriety of passing our lives in self-contemplation and _ re- 
peating the name of Buddha, would not be more astonishing 
than this pious Atheist. ‘“ It is only by the assiduous practice 
of personal and domestic worship that the sincere adherents of 
our religion can be adequately prepared to become the agents of 
its systematic establishment.’ These adherents are, however, the 
very salt of the earth :— 

The rich, when the certainty of its principle becomes manifest, will take it 
{ Positivism] up and patronize it, no doubt : that is the natural order of things. 
Bat it is the feeble and the suffering, the down-trodden and the persecuted, 
the half-despairing doubter, who, never losing religious aspirations amidst the 
dreary wastes of scepticism into which the hollowness of the conventional 
creeds had driven him, plants his foot with joy unutterable ypon the solid 
rock of positive Faith; the baffled and discomfited socialist, who finds his 
dreams of harmony and attraction vanishing into smoke, and, as the sole 
result of his aberrations, discord more harsh, oppression more cruel, affections 
more lacerated ; the social outcast, the despised, the “ publicans and sinners ;” 
—these are the true natural supporters of a movement of universal, social, 
and moral regeneration during that period when no others, if only from their 
social position, are likely to hear anything about it, or care anything about it. 
Not, indeed, that many even of these can be reached; for they all have pre- 
judices, rendered inveterate by unjust suffering, which stand directly in the 
way of their own redemption. Such souls as these, however, Positivism, and 
Positivism alone, can effectually redeem, scattering their delusions, and 
gee them in harmony with the immutable realities of the world and of 

ife, and at the same time realizing the noble aspirations that ever underlie 
their wildest aberrations, and transforming themselves from injurious — 


bators into the pioneers of a better order, a purer morality, a 
limer religion than any that have yet b the world. 


Personal prayer consists of two great branches :— 

The Family furnishes every true believer with t and representatives of 
the Great Being, spontaneously apt to develop each element of altruism. The 
predominating type is the MotHER, who must specially stimulate and exer- 
cise the organ of veneration, while the W1re similarly cultivates attachment, 
and the DaveGHTER goodness and protective leve. 


Tf a man is not blessed with these relatives, he may make shift 
with his sisters, or even, in case of necessity, with “male ad- 
juncts.” In other words, the Positivist Paterfamilias is to sit 
down, of malice prepense, two or three times a day, to reflect 
upon his affection for all of his relatives. To a slave of the 
metaphysical transition such a practice seems likely to end 
in parricide. ‘The private worship,” we are told, “ essen- 
tially addressed to Woman, elevates the female sex into 
the spontaneous representative and type of Hemanity. 
Woman, however, is not the only object of adoration. ‘ The 
Invocation of the Memory of the Dead,” is another item in 
this remarkable faith. “Three times a day, morning, noon, and 
night, does the Positivist systematically seek to revive within his 
own brain the image of those among his friends and connexions 
taken away by death who constitute to him the best representatives 
of Humanity ;” and in this undertaking he “ does not neglect the 


aid furnished to him by the accumulated esthetic treasures of 


Humanity.” We suppose this to mean that the Positivist has 
his friends’ busts or portraits at hand on the occasion. The Posi- 
tivist worship is a sort of atheistical yeroty of the Roman 
Catholic ritual—the threé observances which we have mentioned 
being obviously the “ analogues” of the worship of the Virgin, the 
Invocation of the Saints, and the use of relics. But this is 


brought out far more clearly in the theory—for at present it can 
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be no more—of civil worship. This is to consist geintadty in 
the administration of nine sacraments. | First, the new-born 
infant is to be solemnly presented to Humanity. Then when 
the seven years’ education, which is to be conferred on him by 
the State, begins, be is to be solemnly initiated. Choosing a 
profession is the sacrament of destination. Marriage is a sacra- 
ment, because its principal object is the development of the 
affective motors. Then there is a sort of declaration of maturity 
‘analogue,’ we presume, of: confirmation—at. forty-two. 
There is a sacrament’ of \vétreat from active life at sixty-three— 
one of transformation at death, or rather burial—and finally, 
“seven years after: death, every such’ servant as shall be ad- 
jadged to be worthy of such an apotheosis, will be religiously 
incorporated in the eternal subjective existence of 
Such is the new religion. ‘Its priests are to be: ‘ emphaticall 
educators,” eonsistently enough ‘with the view that an identity 
of all fundamental opinions is the ‘sine gud non of the whole 
scheme; and, also in perfect :consistency, they are to begin by 

We have done our best to give ‘a fair account of this extra- 
ordinary dream. It would be useless to'say a word in criticism 
of it, but one or two observations suggest themselves which may 
be worth offering. Most of our readers will no doubt have read 
the admirable papers on Buddhism which appeared very lately 
in the Times, and which have just been reprinted, with the 
author's (Mr. Max Miiller’s) name, in a separate form. It is 
impossible not to be struck, in reading Mr. Edger’s pamphlet, 
with the extraordinary analogy which exists between his account 
of M. Comte’s religion and M. Miiller’s account of Buddhism. 
Jéxistence is the Buddhist’s hell, and annihilation his heaven. 
In just the same spirit M. Comte looks upon personality as 
the origin of evil. Once make the “affective motors” direct their 
efforts to Humanity at large, and estrange them from the indivi- 
dual I, and that blessed “ altruism” which is the Positivist swm- 
mum bonum, ensues. The “fusion of man into humanity” is 
only the Positivist form of the Buddhist absorption of the 
good into the everlasting nothing. This appears, perhaps, 
most clearly from M. Comte’s use of the much abused word 
*‘ subjective.” He appears to mean by it that which is the object 
of thought only, and which has no independent existence. 
Humanity, for example—the analogue of God—is “ principally 
subjective,” i.e., though eternal, its eternity, @ parte post and a 
parte ante, consists only in the recollections and anticipations of 
the existing generations of men; so that to be “fused into 
Humanity,” is neither more nor less than to lose all individual 
existence—to cease to exist. In perfect conformity with this, 
Mr. Edger describes death as the act of “ passing from an objec- 
tive into a subjective state.” According to Buddhism, annihila- 
tion is a reward reserved for the supremely good, but Positivism 
is a sort of atheistical universalism. No matter what you may 
be here, you will ‘become subjective” before long, and the 
worst that can happen to you is, that may be denied the 
hr of incorporation,” a sort of loss one could put up 
with. 

How any human being out of Bedlam could preach such doc- 
trine as we have attempted to describe, is at first sight incon- 
eeivable; but when we reflect on the hold which Buddhism and 
the gross superstitions which are its “ analogue” in the popular 
mind, have long exercised over a vast proportion of the human 
race, we shall perhaps be brought to see that a belief in life 
and weeping” 4 are by no means such obvious and commonplace 
truths as our English modes of thought and Christian education 
would incline us to consider them sake. 


We have done our best to give a serious account of a strange 
subject, but we cannot take leave of Mr. Edger without observ- 
ing that the hopeless folly of the substance of his scheme is 
only matched by the extravagant absurdity of some of its minor 
developments. Of all the misbegotten jargons that it was ever 
our misfortune to read, that which is produced by the union of 
M. Comte’s French with English is the worst. It is irritating 
enough to see “actual” used for “ present,” “tableau” for 
“table,” and “ensemble” for ‘‘sum;” but when we come to 
such phrases as “ the social incorporation of the modern Prole- 
tariat,” “the civie bond constituting an intermediary between 
the elementary domestic union and the universal relationship,” 
“the medieval evolution,” “eminently exceptional Judaism,” 
&c., we fecl a satisfactory assurance that the new religion is as 
alien to the English language as it will ever be to English un- 
derstandings and affections. We must also notice that in order 
to consolidate the new religion a new calendar has been formed, 
which “all true Positivists use,” and which, with a characteristicall 
French appreciation ofthe dignity of France, dates from 1789. It 
consists of thirteen lunar months, dedicated respectively to Wrees, 
Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cesar, St. Paul, Charlemagne, 
Dante, Guttemberg, Shakspeare, Descartes, Frederic II., and 
Bichat. The odd day is dedicated to a “universal celebration of 
the dead ;” and once in four years there is to be a “general cele- 
bration of holy women.” Every day of the year is put under the 
patronage of some great man—“ adjuncts” being appointed to 
some days, to be celebrated in leap year. Some of these are 
irresistibly absurd. Thus the 20th Moses is dedicated to Manco- 
Capac, or, in leap years, to the literal King of the Cannibal 
Tslands—Tamma-hammaka. The 26th of the same month is 
given to John the Baptist, and the 27th, to Haroun al Raschid ; 
though we do not observe our old friend Sinbad. On the 18th, 


the faithful will have the satisfaction of worshipping “the Theo. 
erats of Thibet ;’”’ and on the 19th, “the Theocrats of Japan,” 
The present paper is published, according to the new style, on 
grd Charlemagne 69, bein the festival of Otho the Great, and 
(on leap years) of Henry the Fowler. 


A TOUR TO THE LAKES, 


yy BENJAMIN HALL has drawn an abundant supply of 
hot water out of the new well by which he intends to fill the 
lakes in St. James’s Park and Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
and the Serpentine. Prudent householders, —- to lose their 
domestic Vaucluse, mutter fervid denunciations, while the menace. 
ing forms of a Malmesbury, a Baring, anda Bentinck are not 
wanting in either House of Parliament, to testify against the 
Minister who dared run upso huge a bill with so small an amount 
of Parliamentary sanction. The excuse offered to the House of 
Commons was that, in reality, that body, or at least the pre- 
ceding Parliament, was an accomplice before the fact. The 
House ordered, it seems, a particular bridge in St. James's 
Park, and the building of that particular bridge necessitated 
the water being let off. When the lake was dry, Parliament 
was not sitting; and it then became evident that the cleansing 
of its bed could be done far more cheaply when the water was 
already let off'than if that necessary process had to be repeated. 
Besides, there happened just at the moment to be a supply of 
rubbish which could be procured for nothing, to shoot at the 
bottom. All these reasons, as far as they fo, seem to make 
out a fair case for what was certainly, in itself, an irregularity; 
and, without for a moment abandoning our zeal for Parliamen- 
tary vigilance to check extravagance, we are willing not to be 
too nice about a measure which promises so greatly to add to the 
health and comfort of London as the purification of the water 
in St. James’s Park. 

The second complaint, proceeding from residents in the nae 
bourhood, is one which it is not so easy to dis of. If it 
should prove true that the new supply of water does inflict the 
anticipated injury, those whose ignorant presumption sanged to 
the conclusion that they had struck wo a vein of filtered 
‘Thames water must repair the loss which they have inflicted on 
persons little capable of making it good for themselves. It is 
clear that a whole populous district cannot be deprived at once of 
its needful supply of water. It is equally clear that all con- 
siderations of yealth, to take no other ground, demanded the 

urification of the fcetid pond. Those who cavil at the cost 
Soom only to read Dr. Hassall’s report of his analysis of the 
samples of water drawn from the two ends of the Serpentine— 
from which both the lake in St. James’s Park and that in 
Buckingham Palace Gardens have heretofore been supplied— 
to be satisfied of the paramount necessity of doing some- 
thing. The multitudinous list of nasty creatures inhabiting 
those waters, the length of whose Latin names varies in the 
inverse ratio of their bulk, is enough to raise the alarms even 
of persons who have never trembled before the Comet. It was 
judicious of Sir Benjamin Hall to append this report to the 
papers moved for by Sir Francis Baring, and we thank him for 
it. Seriously and soberly, the Serpentine is pestiferous. That 
long and broad lake in the heart of London, whose banks are 
the chosen resort of high and low, on foot, or horseback, and in 
carriage, is a repository of miasma and disease, which are onl 
waiting for some atmospheric condition unfavourable to h 
to break out in a manner that may carry conviction even to a 
niggardly House of Commons and an incredulous Adminis- 
tration. 

The cause of this monstrous state of things is not less charac- 
teristic than the partial attempts which have been made to miti- 
gate the evil. hen the Serpentine was first made, in the reign 
of George II., it was fed by arural brook which collected the 
waters of Hampstead and Highgate, and ran through the fields 
which then occupied the Bayswater valley. London, however, 

ew westward, until, in the words of Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
Report of 1855, “the disttict through which it ran became so 
populous and so occupied by buildings, that the stream, in conse- 
quence of those buildings draining into it, became a common 
sewer, contaminating the Serpentine, and rendering it a nuisance.” 
And fashionable London still went on, year after year, driving, 
walking, riding round about the gigantic cesspool, snuffing its 
sterecoraceous gales, and boasting of our British enterprise and 
common sense. At last, in 1834, a mighty afflatus moved 
the administrative and legislative mind, and an Act was 
passed. This Act empowered the building of “a weir, or 
tumbling bay,” two entire feet in height, at the north 
end of the Serpentine, and the construction of a sewer 
in connexion with the Bayswater stream; and the great result 
of course has been to divert two feet of sewage into that drain, 
and leave the rest, as before, to impregnate the lake—a wise 
measure, everybody must own, of moderate and conservative 
reform. The deficit of sewage water was made up by a contract 
with the Chelsea Water Company ; but, by way of compensation, 
building in Westbournia has made so vast a stride that the 
sewage-and-water of 1857 is probably just as feculent as the 
sewage pure and simple of 1834. In Dr. Hassall’s words, “‘ these 
waters” (the specimens sent to him) “taken from opposite 
extremities of the Serpentine, are both very bad, containing much 
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organic matter, vegetable and animal, dead, living, and in solu- 
tion.” Again, then, it is clear something must be done. Lord 
Malmesbury would bably recommend another two feet of 
altitude being given to the tumbling bay ; but the general sense 
of London, at any rate—and we trust of England—would reply 
that the day for half-measures was gone by. Public feeling 
would say that, without incurring the risk of undue timidity or 
profligate extravagance, the preservation of London from the 
risk of stilence is an object not less worthy of national liberality 
than hese harbours of refuge whose advocate Mr. Bentinck, 
true to Norfolk, has made himself. 

This is half the case. The evil is patent, and the remedy is 
equally so—namely, to divert the sewage completely from the Ser- 

ntine, equalize its depth, and conerete the bottom of its bed. But 
there is that other half behind—the expense which this alteration 
would entail. The work, if it is to be done effectively, would 
cost upwards of 100,000/., and 100,000/. is a little too large a 
figure for the Treasury to ‘‘sport,” in the dead-days of autumn, 
atthe risk of a snub and a refusal from the next session of Par- 
liament—especially in face of the recent decision of the House, 


- throwing ne in a stingy pet, that great scientific work, the 


large survey of Scotland, to save 50,000/., and gratify Sir Denham 
Norreys. If the Serpentine is ever to be regulated, the assent of 
the national vestry must antecedently be obtained. Whether or 
not the money will be voted, depends of course entirely on the 
turn which that playful skittishness natural to Supply-nights may 
happen to take on the particular occasion. We would not wish it 
otherwise, for, deadly as the physical miasma of the Serpentine 
may be, we should not desire to see it abated at the risk of the 
more deadly moral miasma ofa Napoleonic régime. But, because 
Parliament is, and ought to be, the arbiter of expenses even for 
works so clearly right and necessary as the purification of the 
Serpentine, it should deal with the case in the large-minded 
spirit of an educated body having custody of the health and 
credit of a metropolis such as London, and not in the temper 
of a rustic. vestry overhauling an unpopular churchwarden’s 
expenses at the last visitation. 


THE DUTCH, FRENCH, AND SPANISH MASTERS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


E have reserved for the present paper some notice of the 

chief of those artists of the Low centeite who, deserting 
the ideal or historical style, devoted themselves to animal 
painting, landscapes, marine pieces, or still life. And these, 
with the genre painters of Holland, and the somewhat excep- 
tional school of Spain, and the French paysagistes, will bring 
us to the end of the saloons of ancient art in the Manchester 
Exhibition. 

Among animal painters, none can be compared with Franz 
Snyders, the friend and collaborateur of Rubens himself,and whose 
admirable likeness by Van Dyck is to be seen in this collection. 
It is recorded that he often gente animals for Rubens—as, for in- 
stance, the vulture in the “ Prometheus” ( 534), noticed in a former 
eter Rubens returned the favour by drawing the human 

gure in Snyders’ pictures. The “Boar Hunt” (5365), contributed 
by Lord Derby, is a fine example of this joint work. But an- 
other “ Boar Hunt” (573), from the Fesch Collection, and now 
the property of Sir P. Egerton, is still finer. ‘ A Stork in the 
Air a by Hawks ” (535), belonging to Mr. Toliemache, is an 
excellent specimen of Redes unassisted style; and the two 
large ‘‘ Market Scenes” (645, 572), contributed by the Duke of 
Newcastle, are very noticeable—the first for its revolting deli- 
neation of the realities of a butcher’s shop—the latter, by con- 
trast, for its masterly representation of the pleasanter vendibles 
of vegetables and fruit, the freshness, and bloom, and colour of 
which transport the spectator to Covent Garden, and almost 
reconcile him to the nature of the subject. Besides the “‘ Dead 
Game ” (34), in the Hertford Saloon, we notice but one Weenix, 
and that an unimportant “‘Game-piece ” (709) at Manchester ; 
but there are several capital Paul Potters. Of this artist, 
Mr. H. T. Hope sends (996) “A Man in a Barn,” and a “ Cattle- 
piece” (1006); the Queen, a “Stable Scene” (997); Mr. Walter, 
“Two Cows and a Bull” (998); and Mr. Holford and Mr. San- 
derson each a picture of the same character. There are several 
Cuyps of average merit, of which we need only notice parti- 
cularly a “Man holding a Horse” (764), from Buckingham 
Palace. The others are generally landscapes ; but one, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Loyd (714), has for its subject ‘The Prince of 
Orange starting on a Coursing Expedition.” The romantic and 
‘“‘eavalier” style of Philip Wouwerman may be studied very 
thoroughly at Manchester. Here, for instance, is his famous 
“Coup de Pistolet ”’ (980), contributed by her Majesty ; and the 
scarcely less celebrated “Cavalry Charge” (989), from the 
Feseh Gallery, which has passed into the ownership of Lord 
Ellesmere. Add to these “* La Course au Harene” (988), be- 
longing to Mr. Holford, and Miss Bredels’ “Conduite des 
Dames pour la Chasse,” if you would appreciate the character 
and artistic merits of this spirited and courtly: painter. We 
Thay next notice the marine and landscape painters, such as 
Bakhuysen, the Van der Veldes, Ruysdael, Hobbema, and Both. 
Of the style of the last of these, the ‘‘ Muleteer” (719). belong- 
ing to Mr, Walter, is the best example at Manchester. The 
landseape (992) of Mr. Holford’s, called the “ Little Diamond,” 
is a good specimen of Berghem, and 722, belonging to Lord 


Hatherton, an equally characteristic one of Hobbema.: Jacob 
Ruysdael, the master of Hobbema, is still better represent 
His “‘ Waterfall” (41), is one of the very choicest gems of the 
Hertford Collection, and there are twenty other examples of wn- 
usual merit. Among these we would signalize the I 
landscape entitled Solitude” (756), belonging to -the 
Leicester; ‘‘ Bentheim Castle, on the Rhine ”-(708), the property 
of Mr. Walter, a most exquisite picture; Nad canetiney one ‘of 
first-rate excellence, a ‘* View of the Y,” with a cloudy sky and 
agitated water (958), contributed by Mr. R. Forster: It is im- 
possible, however, to enumerate all the admirable works of this 
very powerful artist. ‘‘ Velvet,” or, “ Flower” Breughel, so ealled 
to distinguish him from his father and brother, who rejoice in the 
less agreeable surnames of “Peasant” and “ Hell’ Breughel, 
must not be omitted among Flemish landscape painters.: His 
date is somewhat earlier than the Jast-named artists, but it is im- 
possible to keep to a strictly chronological order among these 
ainters. By him we find a scenic picture (543) belonging to 

rd Spencer, and four ccncetti representing the elements (554), 
in which latter he is associated with Rottenhammer., The large 
“ Sea-piece” (30), in the Hertford collection, is a masterpiece. of 
William Van der Velde; and there are other examples of 
this master, so deservedly a favourite with English collectors. 
Among these we woul icularize Lord Listowel’s “Sea 
Fight” (879), Mr. Field’s “Calm” (967), and Lord Yarborough’s 
‘Golden Devil” (669)—representing a half-length of Sir Phineas 
Pett and a view of his man-of-war. Mr. H.T, Hope contributes 
a splendid specimen of the other t marine painter, Ludol 
Bakhuysen—a ‘Sea Coast with Boat taking in Cargo” |(882) 
—-showing a fresh gale and much shipping. the other specimens 
of this master seem comparatively umimportant. 

Omitting a multitude of names of minor interest, and very diffi- 
cult to be followed in any systematic order, owing to the confused 
arrangement of the pictures of this period—which have over- 
flowed from the great south saloons to the staircase of the east 
gallery and the corridor leading to the railway station, where all 
styles and schools jostle each other in extreme confusion—we 
may now go to the Dutch painters of low life and genre, the 
choicest specimens of whose works are hung on a central screen 
in the Hertford Saloon. Of these, David Teniers the younger, 
who was their chief, was almost the only one. who was not ‘a 
Hollander by birth. The careful finish of. his style, his coarse 
humour, and the intolerable vulgarity of his favourite subjects, 
are fully exemplified at Manchester. For instance, we have here 
“Four Boors at a Table” (1021), from Buckingham Palace, and 
the ordinary allowance of n orgies, and village revels, and 

ardroom debaucheries. In Lord Ward’s picture (1022) of ** Our 

rd crowned with Thorns,” we have an undoubtedly powerful, 
but a distressingly irreverent, specimen of this artist’s achieve- 
ments in a higher kind of subject. The bambocciate of the two 
Ostades and Adrian Brouwer, with their immediate followers, 
need not detain us. We pass on to Jan Steen, the tipsy publican, 
whose works, degraded as they are in aim and ealyect have a 
certain racy humour which is absent from the insipid vulgarities 
of some of his contemporaries. His Village School” (935), for 
which Lord Ellesmere is said to have given 1500/., is one of his 
most famous productions. Mr. H. T. Hope’s “Dinner” (936), 
and Mr. E. Loyd’s “ Artists in a Balcony” (932), should not be 
overlooked by such as wish to make themselves acquainted with 
his style. The picture called “ The Effects of Intemperance”— 
what a subject for art !—does not tempt us to a description. 

It is a relief to leave the pot-house for the vo atmosphere 
of the higher order of genre painters, head by Terburg. A 
veplies of his Hague picture, called the ‘ Satin Gown,” immor- 
talized_by the description of Goethe, is contributed (1049) by 
Lord Ellesmere. His “Council of Trent” (524), which ean 
scarcely be rightly named, is a singularly treated composition, of 
small artistic value. Dow, superior to all his fellows in 
extraordinary minuteness of execution, is remarkable also for the 
innocent homeliness, and sometimes the comparative refinement, 
of his subjects. His ‘ Girl at a Window” (1045), belonging to 
Mr. H. T. Hope, is a most beautiful specimen; and “La 
Ménagtre”—more vulgarly, “a woman cleaning a saucepan”— 
from Buckingham Palace (1075), is very noticeable. An eminent 
pupil of his, Franz van Mieris, is represented by four excellent 

ictures at Manchester; of which “ A Gentleman’ (1073), be- 
onging to Mr, H. T. Hope, is the most memorable. . * The 
Intruder” (1059), by Metzu, and “A Lady,” in white: satin, 
feeding a parrot at a window (1058), by Netscher, are capital 
pictures of their sort; and these, together with ‘‘ Le Rei De- 
troussé” (1052), a work of Schalken’s, belonging to the Queen; 
and two first-rate specimens of Maas, “ A Girl Sewing” (1071), 
and “ The Listener” (1079), are the last of the masterpieces of 
Dutch genre painting which we need particularly specify. if 

Manchester possesses some average specimens of the school of 
landscape painters under which Paul Bril, Elzheimer, and Poelen- 
burg may be classed. These, however, need not detain us from 
the more important French school of “ heroic” landseape, found 
by Nicholas Poussin, but derived, ¢s was also the manner of thiesd 
Flemish artists, from Annibale Carracci. Lord Hertford con: 
tributes noble specimens of eavth Poussin ; the “ Seasons ” (35), 
by Nicholas, and “ Tivoli” (36), by Gaspar. And there are 4 
host of less important works by these artificial painters, as wel 
in the academic style as in pure landscape, which are more tha 
sufficient for the right estimate of their merits in the history of 
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art. There are next some lovely Claudes to be noticed, espe- 
cially the “ Poetical Landscape ” (650), and the “ Seaport ” (655), 
from Windsor, a landscape contributed by Lord Westminster 
from Grosvenor House, and another (649), belonging to Lord 
Burlington, in which the distance is most deliciously toned, and 
the aerial perspective is most glowing and transparent. This 
will be, perhaps, the most convenient place to notice some other 
conspicuous names of French artists. The refined but feeble 
ideation of Philip de Champagne is admirably illustrated in the 
large altar-piece of the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ” (37) in the 
Hertford Gallery ; and the still more insipid academic design of 
Mignard is exemplified in the “ Woman of Samaria” (707), con- 
tributed by Lord Westminster—the composition so often repro- 
duced on the embroidery frames of our grandmothers. The last 
French names to be specified are Watteau and Greuze. By the 
former there is a thoroughly characteristic “ Féte Champétre,” 
from the Fesch Collection (27) in the Hertford Saloon; and the 
latter artist is represented by several of his peculiar female heads, 
sraceful and vivid enough, but overdone with sentimentality, and 
finished in that hazy style of outline and colouring which found 
an imitator in our English painter Russell. 

The painters whose speciality is architecture are but imperfect] 
represented at Manchester. We find, for instance, no Steenwyc 
and no Neefs in the collection. There is, however, a good interior 
of a church, by De Witte (806) ; besides two somewhat interest- 
ing pictures by Panini (832), and a variety of familiar views in 
London and Venice, by Canaletto. 

There remains now only the Spanish school to be considered ; 
and in this department the Manchester Exhibition is unusually 
rich, thanks to the collections of Mr. Stirling, Mr. Hoskins, and 
others. Morales of Badajoz, surnamed “El Divino” (1309— 
1586), is the first to be noticed; and of his works, the affecting 
“* Head of our Saviour” (801) is the most remarkable. Many 
Spanish artists hitherto little known to English connoisseurs by 
name, and much less by their works, we must, for want of space, 
pass over with a mere enumeration. Such are Guttierrez, Luis 
de Vargas, Pacheco, De Moya, Iriarte, Antolinez, Joanez, and 
Ovrente. Portraits of themselves, by El Mudo (216) and Car- 
ducho (516), both belonging to Mr. Stirling, should not be over- 
looked; and there is another exceedingly interesting likeness by 
De Simo (810) of Juan Palomino Velasco, the Vasari of Spain. 
Still better is “his own Portrait,” by Juan de las Roelas (529), 
and the “‘ Holy Family” by the same artist (330) is worth po ng 
The specimens of Francisco Herrera, contributed by Mr. Stir- 
ling and Mr. Stephens, are not specially remarkable ; but those 
of Alonzo Cano are of considerable beauty and importance. His 
“Madonna and Child” (762), belonging to Mr. Techies, is a 
thoroughly Spanish naturalistic picture, but very gracious and 
reverent. The artist’s own portrait, with a skull on the table 
(748), from Mr. Stirling’s collection, is finely treated. The 
Zurbarans, at which we have now arrived, are both numerous 
and excellent. There are no less than three Madonnas by this 
artist—-Assumptions or Conceptions—all of them most strik- 
ing and powerful. Of the three, the “ Regina Angelorum” 
(778) seems to us the finest; quite naturalistic of course, as is 
pe the case in Spanish art, but certainly reaching a very high, 
if not the highest, ideal of merely earthly and unspiritualized 
beauty. Lord Elcho’s “Virgin in Glory” (793) is disappointing; 
the principal figure is a rather mean-looking young woman, 
and the two saints below are in melodramatic attitudes. With 
these should be compared the first-rate picture, belonging to 
the Speaker (796), of one of the two patron-saints of Seville 
—a richly-dressed Spanish maiden, with her alcarrazas at 
her feet. And the awful full-length figure of “St. Francis” 
(790), which reaches the furthest limit of ecstatic, if not insane, 
austerity and asceticism, will arrest every eye in the saloon 
where it hangs by its startling contrast to the beauty and 
gaiety surrounding it. With Zurbaran we may compare 
Francisco de Ribalta (1555—1628). His “ Last Judgment” 
(526) and “St. John” (525) will attract but little sympathy ; 
but the “ Portraits of Himself and his Wife” (230), from Sir 
'W. Eden’s collection, are fascinating at once by their intensity 
and delightful expression. It is difficult to know which to 
select for notice from the magnificent portraits by Velasquez 
here assembled. Four from Lord Hertford’s gallery are 
worthy of all praise—being two portraits of the Infant Don 
Balthazar Carlos, one of them on horseback, and two un- 
known likenesses of conspicuous power. ‘The artistic merits 
of the portraits by this master quite rival their historical 
interest. So it is with the ‘“Count-Duke Olivarez” (737), 
contributed by Colonel Baillie—in which, however, the evident 
truthfulness of the likeness carries with it conviction to the 
beholder. One of the very finest of Velasquez’s portraits here 
is the unnamed “ Nobleman” (780), belonging to Lord Stanhope. 
Two separate portraits of Philip IV. (779 and 728), and one of 
his Queen (738), must also be selected as being most remarkable. 
The almost idiotie boy, ‘* the Cardinal Infant Don Ferdinand of 
Austria” (785) searcely deserved such immortality. “Queen 
Mariana of Austria” (628), is a miracle of bad taste in every 
way ; and among various figure pieces of this artist in another 
style, the ‘* Venus” (787), belonging to Mr. Morritt, is an excep- 
tion to the general modesty of Spanish design. Two very 
remarkable portraits by Carreno must claim our next notice. 
The half-length of Don John of Austria, Philip IV.’s natural _son 
(749), is a noble portraiture ; and the youthful “ Charles II. of 


Spain” (739), is a characteristic picture, in which the degenerate 
physique and fatuous expression of the Spanish line are most for. 
cibly represented. At last we arrive at Murillo, for whose numerous 
and beautiful works a special vestibule is reserved at Manchester, 
No painter, perhaps, is so well illustrated as Murillo in the whole 
Exhibition. At least thirty of his pictures are here collected, 
many of which are masterpieces of the artist’s various styles. In 
portraiture, we have two likenesses of himself; one as a young 
man (632), belonging to Mr. Marshall; the other, that most 
superb picture of Lord Spencer’s (640), which will be remem. 
bered as so great an ornament of the British Institution a few 
years since. Lord Hertford contributes five glorious works b 
this master—of which “The Charity of St. Thomas of Villy 
Nueva” (2), and the “ Adoration of the Shepherds” (t), are the 
most conspicuous. Of the rest we can only select a few of the 
most striking. Such are Sir Culling Eardley’s “ Madonna in 
Glory” (641), Mr. Staniforth’s charming “ Holy Family” (639)— 
so well known by engravings; Mr. Stirling’s large composition 
of the “ Blessed Virgin and Child with St. John” (637); Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s “St. Anthony on his knees” (634) ; and Lord 
Elcho’s “ St. Augustine and the Infant Saviour” (622). Lord 
Overstone’s “ Virgin and Child” (642), brought from Spain b 
Mr. Ford, is a charming specimen of its kind ; and Mr. Birchall’s 
“Ecce Homo” (644), with Lord Overstone’s exquisite “ Head of 
the Saviour” on the Veronica (623), are of extraordinary beauty. 
The “Flight into Egypt” (643), belonging to Sir Culling 
Eardley, deserves special mention. It is of course eminently 
human and naturalistic, but full of pure and refined feeling; a 
Southern counterpart—it has always struck us—of that word- 
picture of a young mother and child with the guardian husband, 
which forms the striking introductory scene of the Wilhelm 
Meister’s Wanderjahre. We need not linger on the unimportant 
specimens of Murillo’s landscapes or genre painting to be found 
at Manchester. With these remarks on the Spanish school, so 
new to English eyes and so thoroughly represented in the pre- 
sent Exhibition, we conclude our notices of the extraordinarily 
fine collection of ancient masters that forms confessedly the 
greatest glory of the Manchester Palace. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


AC the last meeting of the Society a paper was read by 
Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, entitled Account of the 
Construction of the New National Standard of Length, and 
of its Principal Copies. The author premises that the work 
to which his account relates was executed almost entirely 
by Mr. Baily and Mr. Sheepshanks. The paper commences 
with a history of the British and Foreign Standards, and of 
the methods of using them in Base and Pendulum Measures 
anterior to the legalization of the Imperial Standards by the 
Act of Parliament of 1824. The first record cited is that of the 
laying down of the English standard yard on the Royal Society’s 
brass bar, and allusion is made to the comparisons by Graham, 
Maskelyne, Roy, Shuckburgh, and others. The author then 
gives a description of the Comparisons of standards constructed 
between the passing of the Act of 1824 and the appointment of 
a Commission for the consideration of standards after the destruc- 
tion of the Imperial Standard in 1834; with remarks suggested 
by the advance of collateral theory and experiments in that 
interval. The constructions of the Ordnance standard bars, and 
of the Royal Astronomical Society’s tubular scale are described, 
and reference is made to the account of their comparisons. The 
result of the author’s inquiry into the points of support of a bar 
proper for preventing extension of its upper surface by its flexure 
Is given. The state of the science of standards in the year 1834 is 
then described as follows:—It had been shown that it was 
imprudent to trust to points or lines traced on the surface of a 
bar; and therefore supposing the standard to be a line measure, 
only two lines or points ought to be used, sunk to the middle of 
the bar’s thickness. It had further been ascertained that it was 
imprudent to lay the bar upon a table, or upon fixed a wag of 
any kind, and therefore the bar must be stiff enough to bear to 
be supported upon a few points at which rollers could be con- 
wane applied. The physical reference provided in the Act 
of Parliament of 1824 was erroneous in one particular, and doubt- 
ful in another; and as it seemed likely that similar uncertainties 
might be found in any other physical reference, the conviction 
was gradually rising that it would be better to trust for restora- 
tion to attested copies of the standard. The question of the 
propriety of adopting line-measure or end-measure for the 
national standard, which in this country had been practically 
decided in favour of line-measure, had again been raised by 
Bessel’s adoption of end-measure, when in 1834 the fire at the 
Houses of Parliament destroyed the standard. 

A Commission was now appointed by Government for the pur- 
pose of restoring the lost standard. The first report recom- 
mended the adoption of a material standard, without any reference 
to physical experiments, and that four copies should be made, of 
which one should be immured in the wall ofa public building; also, 
that these copies should, by means of bars which had been com- 
pared with the old standard, be made, as nearly as possible, equal 
in length to the old standard, and that the superintendence 
of construction should be intrusted to a committee. These re- 
commendations were adopted by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and led to the appointment of the superintending 
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committee, and of the late Mr. Baily, F.R.S., as immediate 
manager of the work. Mr. Baily made many experiments on the 
fitness of different alloys, and finally fixed upon a hard bronze, 
or gun-metal, as best for the standards. He then made numerous 
experiments on the thermometrical expansion of different metals, 
com d the various bars on which the restoration of the stan- 
aaod suas depend, and proved that the Astronomical Society’s 
tubular scale was not worthy of entire credit as a means of restorin 
the length of the old standard. Mr. Baily’s death interrupte 
these inquiries. Generally, however, it appeared that it would 
be very undesirable to refer in any degree to Shuckburgh’s scale 
(adopted by Kater as the scientific standard), inasmuch as there 
was no security whatever that, in retaining documentary or nu- 
merical expressions of measure founded on this scale, we were 
referring to a consistent system. 

Mr. Sheepshanks, eminent for his mathematical attainments 
and distinguished as an astronomer, was now appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Baily in the work of constructing a new standard of 
length. He made new thermometers, and a massive and highly- 
ingenious comparing apparatus, which he set up in a cellar in 
Somerset House, where he laboured gratuitously for many years 
on the delicate task assigned to him. Mr. Airy gives a full 
account of all Mr. Sheepshanks’s experiments on the expansion of 
various metals, which were of the most elaberate nature, and 
extended from 1847 to 1855, when they ceased by his death. 

The Astronomer-Royal now undertook the completion of the 
important national work, and superintended the completion of 
end-measure bars, which had been begun by Mr. Sheepshanks. 
The general principle of these bars is this :—If two end-bars 
have each a defining mark almost equally distant in the two 
bars from the middle of its length, and if the two bars are placed 
end to end, the longer segment of the one touching the shorter 
segment of the other, the distance between the two lines can be 
compared by microscopes with a line-standard. If the eontacts 
be now made by the other ends, a similar comparison can be 
made. If the two results be added together, we have a compa- 
rison of the sum of the entire lengths of the two end-standards 
with double the length of the line-standard. This operation 
being performed so as to effect a comparison of the three pairs, 
which can be made from three end-standards (the sum of each 
pair being compared with the double line-standard), we have 
three simple equations, from which the lengths of the true end- 
standards can be deduced. The end-bars are constructed, some 
of bronze, some of iron or steel, but in all the ends are of agate, 

und to the curvature of a large sphere, whose centre is the 
middle point of the bar. The lengths of three bronze end-bars 
and of four iron or steel end-bars were determined by this 
process. 

Mr. Airy concludes his paper by giving a statement of the closing 
official proceedings connected with the construction of the national 
standard of length, together with extracts from the Act of Par- 
liament legalizing the new standard, a table of standard tempe- 
ratures for the compared bars, and an account of the disposal of 
the bars. The Act of Parliament (18 & 19 Vict. c. 72) requires the 
bar to be deposited at the Exchequer Office, and numbered 1, as 
being the genuine standard of the measure of length called a 
out and recognises four copies as available for restoration of the 
standard in case of loss. These copies are—No. 2, deposited at 
the Royal Mint; No. 3, in charge of the Royal Society, and 
now in a fire-proof vault in Burlington House; No. 4, immured 
in the cell of the recess on the east side of the Jower waiting-hall 
in the New Palace at Westminster; and No. 5, deposited at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

The total number of bars accurately compared is seventy-eight. 
Of these, four tubular scales were not the property of the British 
Government. Seven are end-measures—all the remainder are 
line measures. They have been distributed liberally to foreign 
Governments and to British offices. Several, however, remain at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, still disposable. The whole 
of the documents relating to the preparation and comparison of 
the standards are preserved at the Royal Observatory. 


CAMMA 


AMMA is the greatest of Madame Ristori’s triumphs. 
There is no piece in her repertory in which she has so much 

to do, and is so constantly on the stage, or which exhibits so effec- 
tively the whole range of her powers. It has been written ex- 
pressly for her by Signor Montanelli, and the author has been 
singularly happy both in the subject he has chosen, and in the 
mode of treating it which he has adopted. The mere outline of 
the plot at once shows, to those accustomed to Madame Ristori’s 
ormances, how ample must be the scopeafforded her. Thestory 

1s taken from the Moralia of Plutarch, and has been preserved 
almost unaltered in the drama. Camma is a priestess among the 
Celts of Galatia, and as a woman of noble character and extraor- 
dinary natural gifts, is the centre of the Druidical worship of the 
country. She is married to Sinato, tetrarch of Pessinus, and is 
secretly loved by a rival prince, called in the play Sinoro. The 
lover, unable to approach the pure Camma, who is devoted to 
her husband, kills Sinato by stealth, and then succeeding to the 
government of the district, woos Camma openly. At first she is 
overwhelmed by the awful blow that has fallen on her, but she 
800n determines to postpone sorrow to vengeance. She feels 


convineed of the guilt of Sinoro, and she looks on it as a sacred 
duty to destroy him, not only because he is the murderer of her 
husband, but also because he has shown himself inclined to 
favour the invading Romans, and prove faithless to his 
country’s gods. To gain her end, she affects to listen to the 
passionate entreaties of Sinoro, and manages to extract from him 
the avowal that it was for her love that he killed Smato. To 
the amazement of her most trusted econfidants she consents to 
marry the murderer. The marriage is celebrated with great 
solemnity and grandeur. A local rite demands that the bride 
shall bring a sacred cup from a temple and share its contents 
with the bridegroom. As Camma brings it forward, she dro 
ison into it, drinks the deadly draught herself, and then han 

it to Sinoro. He drains the cup, and then she knows that her 
work is accomplished. She announces to the assembled multi- 
tude what she has done, proclaims the guilt of Sinoro, and he is 
led away to die. She herself yields before long to the effects of 
the poison, but she dies in a transport of beatific joy, conscious of 
the me of the gods, and already seeing her Sinato waiting 
to welcome her into the regions of bliss. 

In the first act, Camma comes before us as the happy wife, 
cheering the hours of her husband’s absence by the assiduous 
celebration of religious rites. This part is expanded to a greater 
length than the exigencies of the plot require, in order, ap 
rently, to give Madame Ristori an opportunity of displaying the 
tenderness, both of voice and manner, which is so marked-a 
feature of her acting whenever the character of her part 
mits it, and which heightens by contrast the effect mel we by 
her representation of the fiercer passions. When Camma first 
hears of her husband's death, her immediate thought is that it is 
in her power to rejoin him, and that she will hasten to kill 
herself. But when she learns that he has been treacherously 
assassinated, she bids death wait awhile, and exclaims that 
she will live for justice. She banishes all feminine affection 
from her heart, and becomes solely the avenging Druidess, As 
she says this, Camma gradually puts off her mood of tenderness, 
and becomes hotel tn the sterner emotions that sess her. 
She seems to penetrate into the invisible world, and to see the 
gods calling her to her appointed work. This is a very remark- 
able part of the play, and no one who has seen it few, bave the 
look of frenzied abstraction with which Madame Ristori seems 
to glare into the vacancy of space as she exclaims that she sees, 
seated on his throne of rocks, the Divine Judge of departed souls. 
Sinoro enters, and then Camma is instantly endowed with a 
game nag assurance that he is the murderer, and the curtain 
eg as she whispers to herself that her victim stands before 

er. 

But the real burthen of the acting, and the real strength of the 

lay, lie in the second act. It is there that Camma extracts 
Sinoro the secret of his crime. She pretends that she is 
overpowered by a terrible desire to see and reward the man who, 
for her sake, has stained his soul so deeply, for she has been told 
by a dying prophetess of the tribe, that it was love for her that 
brought her husband to his bloody grave. Sinoro, searcely daring 
to believe this, but persuaded by her earnestness and vehe- 
mence, tells her that he was the murderer. It is impossible to 
describe all that Madame Ristori’s acting contains while this is 
going on. She shows to the audience the unutterable aversion 
and loathing she has for the wretch before her; and then, by a 
transition almost too quick for the eye to follow, she is smiling 
with a hollow and ghastly, but alluring. smile on Sinoro. At 
length the climax is reached. Sinoro, thinking to surpass the 
naked avowal of the murder, boasts that, maddened by jealousy, 
he tore out the dead man’s heart, and still wears it as a record of 
his triumph. Camma, speaking aside, exclaims that she can 
contain herself no longer ; but Sinoro, confident im the merits of 
his audacious love, asks her to crown his wishes, and to give him 
her hand as a pledge of their future union. With an expression 
of mixed joy, cruelty, hate, and exultation, she extends her hand 
r a moment’s reluctance, and, suddenly clasping his, cries out 

in a voice that only the audience is supposed to hear, “ Mia 
preda afferro.” She grasps her prey, and secretly vows that his 


| marriage bed shall be the tomb. 


The third act contains the poisoning of Sinoro at the mar- 
riage, and the death ofCamma. The former is made subordinate 
to the latter. Not but that the stately ceremony, the solemn 
introduction of the sacred cup, the strained watchfulness of 
Camma while Sinoro drinks the poison, and her burst of 
triumph when the deed is done, combine to make a very 
effective scene. But the stress of the act is thrown upon the 
representation of Camma’s mental state after her thirst for ven- 
geance has been satisfied. She is then the saint waiting for the 
reward she has earned by so fearful and devoted a sacrifice—the 
wife on the eve of again seeing her beloved husband, the patriot 

riestess longing to present herself before the gods whom she 

s taught her country to honour. It has obviously been the 
aim of the author to give a unity to his drama by recalling at 
the close the feelings which Camma inspired at the beginning, 
and to conclude by showing her on her softer and tenderer 
side. It is needless to say with what skill Madame Ristori 
embodies the aim of the dramatist, and how impressive is the 
final scene, in which Camma, as she lies dying, sees 
opened, and beholds her assembled dear ones greeting her— 

Quale schiera di prodi, i cari in 
La madre, il padre mio, ae. dt 
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MUSIC. 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, 


i one point of view, the great musical experiment which has 
been tried this week at Sydenham has proved a decided 
success, It has been shown that two thousand five hundred 
performers cau be selected from the various musical societies, 
metropolitan and provincial, capable of rendering Handel’s 
choruses with almost faultless precision; and from this fact, 
some opinion may be formed of the extent and depth of the 
musical cultivation now prevailing in England. It has also been 
shown that the difference of the distances at which the various 
individuals of this enormous band ae ee with respect to 
the auditory does not perceptibly interfere with the effect of 
the music. The difficulty of keeping so large a number of 
singers and players under the strict control of the conductor's 
bdton has been shown to be surmountable, and to Signor Costa 
our congratulations are due upon the courage and perseverance 
by which this result has been effected. The drawback to the 
perfection of the performance lies in this—that many of the 
vocal solo parts vt the piano passages of the accompaniments 
are, at no great distance from the orchestra, wholly or wm | 
inaudible, and that even the choruses have not the same bril- 
lianey and resonance which they usually have in apartments 
of limited size. As far as-musical effect alone is concerned, 
we had far rather hear Handel’s oratorios performed by a fifth 
part of the number of well-trained musicians in a hall of 
ordinary dimensions. In the nice adaptation of means to ends 
our musical arrangements are far from perfection at present. 
In the ordinary performances of the Sacred Harmonie Society 
at Exeter Hal) we believe the numbers to be much too large. 
At Sydenham, probably, the number of performers might have 
been doubled without adding materially to the effect. The vast 
space through which the sound has to pass, the want of confining 
surfaces, and the currents of air which permeate the building, 
are causes suflicient to account for this. 

The festival commenced on Monday with the oratorio of 
Messiah. A general preliminary rehearsal had taken place on 
the preceding Saturday, and some useful hints for the subse- 
quent performances appear to have been taken from the ex- 
periment then made. The overture having been played, Mr. 
Sims Reeves commenced the recitative, “ Comfort ye my 
people,” much of which was to us inaudible, while the move- 
ments of Signor Costa alone made it evident that instrumental 
accompaniments were going on. The same was the case in 
the recitative, ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts,” sung by Mr. 
Weiss; and throughout the performances, these intervals of 
dumb-show took place repeatedly, whenever a passage occurred 
requiring delicacy or tenderness of expression. The choruses, 
however, were audible and clear, and seemed to gather strength as 
the oratorio proceeded. In the commencement of the chorus, 
“Unto us a child is born,” Signor Costa judiciously discarded 
that extreme pianissimo which he has been in the habit of exact- 
ing; and this grand piece produced a great effect—the more so, 
no doubt, from its following a series of recitatives and airs, of 
which the effect had been entirely lost. A considerable attempt to 
encore it was made; but, if the demand reached the ear of Signor 
Costa, it was disregarded by him, and the Pastoral Symphony was 
procceded with. The clear voice of Madame Clara Novello gave 
effect to the recitative, ‘And the angel said unto them, fear 
not; but the rapid passages of the air “ Rejoice greatly” did 
not tell well. ‘The airs, ‘He was despised,” sung by Miss 
Dolby, and “ Behold, and see,” by Mr. Sims Reeves, not ad- 
mitting of being shouted with the utmost power of the singers’ 
lungs, can only have been effective to those of the audience who 
sat near to the orchestra. ‘To the larger part they were a mere 
blank. Some amends were made by the chorus, ‘ Lift up your 
heads,” and, above all, by the grand * Hallelujah,” both of which 
were sung admirably. In the third part of the piece, Mr. T. 
Harper's performance of the trumpet obligato was highly suc- 
cesstul. 

On Wednesday Her Majesty was present, and on this occasion 
the oratorio of Judas Maccabeus was performed. Some modifi- 
cations in the arrangements were made, and additional means 
taken to prevent the escape and waste of sound, and the perfor- 
mance was throughout incomparably more effective than that of 
Monday. The music of Judas Maccabeus does not present the 
same species of difiiculties as that of the Messiah, and the solo 
singers perhaps took the measurement of the distance better. 
However this may be, there were none of those breaches of con- 
tinuity which occurred on the first occasion. The soloists were 
Madame Clara Novello, Madame Rudersdorf, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes, 
who all exerted themselves to the utmost. In the air, “ Call 
forth thy powers, my soul,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, the orches- 
tral accompaniments, amongst which we fancied we traced some 
additions of Signor Costa, were but slightly audible, and the same 
was the case in several other songs. The choruses were the 
a feature, and these were executed with wonderful precision. 

unaccompanied passage in the commencement of the chorus 
“O Father, whose almighty power,” pealed forth with extraor- 
i grandeur. ‘See the conquering hero comes” was 
Soren see by the audience, and, in obedience to a signal 
from the Royal box, this piece was repeated. After the termi- 
nation of the oratorio, the Old Hundredth Psalm was sung with 
magnificent effect. 


The view presented by the great transept, in which on Wednes. 
day probably from ten to fifteen thousand people were assembled, 
exclusive of the orchestra and chorus consisting of two thousand 
five hundred persons, was Mr beer and one which will not be 
easily forgotten by those who beheld it. The beauty of the weather, 
and the delicious supply of fresh air—an atmosphere so different 
from that of an ordinary concert-room—contributed to the enjoy. 
ment of the music, although the rustling of the wind through the 
louvre-boards, and the strong currents prevailing in divers parts, 
were pen | not the least powerful causes of the deterioration 
of the sound. The present Festival, it will be remembered, ig 
but a preliminary to one upon a still more extensive scale, if pos. 
sible, which is intended to take pice in 1859, the centenary of 
Handel’s death. Much may probably be done to improve the 
acoustic conditions of the transept when that occasion arrives. 
It is, however, pretty evident that it ean never be well adapted 
for the finer ha more delicate kinds of musical effect. Instru- 
ments and voices alike lose their timbre—gradations of piano 
and pianissimo become impossible—and Sidhe loud choral pas- 
sages, the slower and simpler the better, produce an impression 
even approximately commensurate with the resources employed. 


SURREY GARDENS. 


M JULLIEN has seized the opmertanis of the assemblage 
« of amateurs drawn together by the Handel Festival, to 
give a ten days’ series of concerts at the Surrey Gardens, in the 
course of which due honour has been done to Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, not forgetting Rossini and Verdi, 
the popular opera-manufacturer of the day. The talents of the 
permanent members of M. Jullien’s orchestra are well known, 
comprising such names as those of Keenig, Lavigne, Collinet, &c. 
On the present occasion he has the assistance of such able per- 
formers as Miss Arabella Goddard, Sivori, Ernst, Piatti, 
Bottesini, and numerous others of scarcely less reputation. 
Tuesday evening was dedicated to Mozart, when selections from 
the operas of Zauberflite and Don Giovanni were performed. 
The 5 sa el Symphony was played, and.,Miss Arabella Goddard 
gave the concerto in C minor with which she recently delighted 
the Philharmonic audience. Nothing can be a more decided 
proof of the wide-spread love of genuine music than the atten- 
tion with which this piece was listened to by the audience 
assembled at the Surrey Gardens. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ww: may begin our notice of German books for this mouth 
by recommending very strongly the important work 
called Spanische Chrestomathie,* which has just appeared at 
Leipzic, and which its author intends, it would seem, to 
have translated both into French and English. M. Booch- 
Arkossy found that while the booksellers’ shops were swarm- 
ing with manuals of the literature of the more advanced 
countries of Europe, nothing was more difficult than to 
obtain information about the Spanish authors of the last half 


century. He set to work accordingly, and collected a large . 


series of extracts from their compositions. To this he added 
notices of their lives and a critical essay, completing the whole 
by such linguistic helps as he thought necessary to make his 
work a useful handbook for persons who, having mastered the 
first difficulties of Spanish, intend to inform themselves, not 
about the history and the classical writers of Spain, but about 
that country as it is and is to be. French influences have done 
much to modify the character of modern Spanish, and 
shortest road even for those who wish to know merely the lite- 
rature of Spain is to begin with the easier spoken language, and 
so to pass to the more difficult phraseology of the great authors. 
For one Englishman, however, who reads Spanish for the pur- 
poses of the scholar, there are five who read it for those of the 
merchant ; and to all such this book ought to be more especially 
welcome. We hope, ere long, to see an English translation of it 
in many libraries, upon the same shelf as Mr. Ford’s incom- 
parable Handbook. 

Roumanische Volkspoesiet is, like the works of Mr. Stanley 
and M. Ubicini, which we have already noticed in these columns, 
an attempt to introduce the countries of the West to the poetry 
of the Danubian Principalities. Its author, W. von Kotzebue, 
has lived for many years in Moldavia, and is a friend of M. Alex- 
andri, to whose labours we owe the collection and translation 
into French of the old Rouman ballads, as well as some original 
poems. The task, we may remark, of picking up here a line and 
there a line from the lips of peasants, beggars, and gipsy-girls, 18 
noeasy one. We do not remember to have seen the ballad from 
which the following lines are taken. It lives in the mouths of the 
people as a prose legend, and owes its poetical form to M. Alex- 
andri and his translator :— 


* Spanische Chrestomathie. Hand und Hiilfs-buch der Spanischen 
Sprache und Litteratur im XIX. Jahrhundert. Von Friedrich Booch- 
Arkossy. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

4 Roumanische Volkspocsie. Deutsch, von W. V. Kotzebue. Berlin: 
Decker. London; Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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Reiht euch, Perlen, zart und hold 
Auf des Fadens schimmernd gold, 
Wie die Thrinen meines Kwamers 
Sich auf jeden Lichtstrahl reihen! 
Reiht euch, Perlen, zart und hold 
Auf des Fadens schimmernd gold, 
Wie sich endlos meine Tage 

Auf die Bahn des Schmerzes reihen ! 
Reiht euch, Perlen, zart und hold 
Auf des Fadens schimmernd gold, 
Bis der armen Mutter Sehnsucht 
In die Erde sie versenken ! 


Mr. Schwebemeyer’s* treatise upon English Joint Stock Com- 
ies, Insurance Companies, and other cognate subjects, is a 
product of the increased attention to metualal’ interests which has 
of late been so remarkably manifested in Germany. Its author 
hardly looks, we presume, for many readers on this side of the 
North Sea. 
Where Mr. August Boeckht expects to find a public anxious 
to hear about the lunar cycles of the Greeks, we cannot pre- 


- tend even to guess. That he is likely to interest some people 


we infer from the fact that the book before us is not the 
first which he has published- upon the same subject. It would 
be curious to know the statistics of the sale of such a work. We 
believe that it sometimes happens with regard to publications of 
this very special character, that individual scholars in Germany 
oe names of every person into whose hands a copy has 
ssed. 
PeHlilgenfeld’s Apocalyptic Literature of the Jewst is in a dif- 
ferent position, because, although the territory which it covers is 
one into which few care to make excursions, it lies on the borders 
of some regions which every one must traverse. Its author 


‘belongs to the school which is headed by Baur of Tiibingen ; but, 


like Volkmar and others, he by no means subscribes to all the 
opinions of his master. His contributions to Biblical literature 
have been very numerous. We may mention his treatises on 
the Speaking with Tongues, and on the Clementines. In his 

resent work, which is dedicated to the reigning Grand Duke of 

axe-Coburg and Gotha, “ the exalted protector of Protestant spi- 
ritual freedom,” Dr. Hilgenfeld examines the Book of Daniel, and 
the very remarkable poem known as the prophecy of the Jewish 
Sibyl, which was the work of an Alexandrian Jew, and which may 
be read, either in Greek or German, in the edition of Friedlieb. 
This production was the channel through which the language of 
Isaiah found its way into Virgil’s fourth eclogue. Next comes a 
most elaborate dissertation on the Book of Enoch, known to most 
readers from the allusion to it in the Epistle of St. Jude. This 
very extraordinary work, which is frequently alluded to by the 
Fathers, was long forgotten, and emerged from its obscurity only 
in 1821, when it was translated from an Ethiopic manuscript, 
which had been brought to Europe by Bruce, and published at 
Oxford. It is probable that it was originally written in Hebrew, 
and then rendered into Greek, so that we have it only at third 
hand. Hence it is all the more difficult to discover how much of 


its contents belong to the apocalyptic literature of Judaism, and 


how much is to be referred to Christian times. These, and many 
other points, are discussed at length by Dr. Hilgenfeld. From 
considering the Book of Enoch, he passes to the Apocalypse of 

zra, familiar, at least in name, to English readers, as the Fourth 
Book of Esdras. The translation of this venerable composition 
which appears in our Apocrypha was made from a Latin version ; 
but, in modern times, several other very ancient translations of 
it have been found, which have been of considerable service in 
enabling scholars to approximate to the original Greek text. A 
-long and careful essay upon the Essenes, and an appendix upon 
the Gnostic system of Rasilides, which is connected with Dr. 
as a ar subject by means of the alterations which were 
made in the original Book of Enoch, concludes this laborious and 
important work which, amongst its other merits, possesses that 
of shortness. It contains only about 300 pages. 

We thought that we had discovered a political pamphlet, in a 
small book dedicated to the King of Prussia. is is not so. 
The History of the Origin of Magna Charta§ is a very innocent 
little monograph, rich in references to authorities, and addressed 
only to those who wish minute information about a great histo- 
rical event. We do not know whether the author or his 
printer is to be blamed for a wonderful blunder which occurs 
in his pages. The words of Hume—‘ the character of this 
prince” —are transformed in page 41, into “the caracter of thes 
principe.” 

Immensee\| is one of those stories which vindicate for the Ger- 
mans their title to be the lords of the air. So slight, so impal- 
pable is its tissue, so much does it depend for its effect upon 


* Das Actien, 
Dargestellt von Carl Schwebemeyer. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1857. 

phisch-chronologische Studien. Zweiter Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Mondeyclen der Hellenen. Von August Boeckh. Leipzig: Triibner. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

I Die Judische Apokalyptik, in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung. 
Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Christenthums nebst einem Anhange 
liber das Gnostiche System des Basilides. Von Dr. A. Hilgenfeld. Jena: 
Mauke. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

§ Die Enstehungs-Geschichte der Magna Charta. VonT. Lau. Ham- 
burg: Hoffmann und Campe. London: ‘Triibner. 

|| Immensee. Von W.Storm. Berlin: Duncker. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 


awakening a vague feeling, which is not pain, nor yet pleasure, 
that we are almost tempted to think that it is not written at 
all, but woven out of the mist-wreaths of the evening. It opens 
with an old man gazing upon a picture, and recalling the history 
of his youth. It ends thus:— A 

The moon shone no more through the witidow-pane.' Ft had ss dark ; 
but the old man sat on still in his arm-chair, with folded hands, looking into 
vacancy. Gradually the black twilight around him changed into a wide dark 
mere. One breadthi of black. water spread behind another, ever deeper and 
farther, and upon the last, so far, away that the eyes of the old man scarcely 
reached it, there swam, alone amongst broad leaves, one snowy water-lily. 

The door opened, and a bright gleain, of light ‘fell into the room. “Tt 
well that you have come, Bridget, * said the ofa man. Pat the candle upon 
the table.” Then he drew his chair to the table, took one of the open books, 
and buried hitnself in those studies to which he had once given the strength 
of his youth. 
We are reminded by this book of'a strange incident of real life. 
In a small collection of pictures in a private house .at Dresden, 
we stopped one day before the portrait ofa lady, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. ‘That picture,” said the owner, “‘eame into my 
possession in a curious way.- It belonged to an English gentle- 
man who travelled much on the Continent, stopping now here, 
now there, for a few months. When he made a halt he unrolled 
the picture, and had it fixed in his room, opposite the = where 
he sat. After a residence of some time at Vienna, he went to 
Italy, leaving behind him, amongst other things, this picture, 
with directions that if he did not return within a certain time, all 
was to become the property of an old servant who was left in 
charge. The time passed away, and the awe disposed of by 
its new owner, passed into the hands in which you see it.” 

The author of Englische Freiheit* is, we believe, a brother of 
the better known Bruno Bauer. His work consists of a series of 
letters written from London in 1856, and treating of many English 
things and persons, from Lord Derby to Mr. Redpath. They are 
composed in that easy and readable style which the Jittérateurs 
of Germany have now thoroughly learned, and which we heartily 
wish the /iterati would borrow from them. 

The ten short pieces which make up the small volume called 
Die Dresdener Galeriet are intended to add interest to some of 
the pictures in the great Dresden collection by connecting them 
with romantic incidents, true or false, in the life of the old 
painters, who, as the author significantly observes, “ nicht immer 
alte Maler waren.” If we may judge from the one which we 
have read, “‘ The Grave of the Jew,” a story founded upon a land- 
scape of Ruisdael’s, they do not rise above mediocrity. 

regorovius will interest, by his work upon Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister,t a different class of readers from that to which he appeals 
in his historical studies. He believes Wilhelm Meister to be 
“eine sociale Dichtung,” and looks in its pages for all sorts of 
— meanings. Of the great poet he says very characteris- 
tically :— 

Goethe had not the fiery loving heart of Schiller, he was no martyr of man- 
kind, like Socrates, Huss, Columbus, or Savonarola. He loved men more 
than mankind; still he died gazing upon the ideal—like Moses, almost at the 
close of the travel-years of his people, on the top of the frontier-mountain of 
a new time, prophesying of the country which the Gods had resolved to give 
as a land of rest to humanity. 


Some persons, as they read this passage, will recal some hopeful 
words written near the close of the last age—‘‘ And over the 
evening gate of this century stands written, Here is the way to 
virtue and wisdom, as over the Evening gate of Cherson, Here is 
the way to Byzance.” The book before us is a second edition— 
the first edition was published in 1849, at the time of the Cen- 
tenary festival of Goethe’s birth. Germany did not advance so 
ra idly as some other countries between 1800 and 1849, but it 
did ps Be sufficiently to give a wise man courage to repeat the 
hopeful saying of Jean Paul, heedless of the sarcasm which it 
seems to convey to those who read it in a desponding humour. 

Those who like stories$ of German village life will find such 
in a harmless little collection published at Halle by the authoress 
of the Tugebuch eines armen Friéuleins. We do not think that 
the volume will be attractive to many English readers, This 
cannot be said of Rakel und ihre Zeit,|| a work which has just 
reached us from Leipzig. It is a biographical study rather t 
a life, and aims more at appreciating the character and influence 
than at describing the actions of the gifted woman of whom it 
treats. In order to do this its author has to introduce sketches 
of many of the most eminent persons who directed the course of 
European thought and history from 1789 to 1830, from Mirabeau 
to Thiers. Rahel was born in 1771, and she died in 1833. The 
active period of her life, as her biographer remarks, is “ framed 
between two revolutions.” 

Dr. Laemmer] of Berlin invites us to contemplate a very diffe- 


* Englische Freiheit. Von Edgar Bauer. Leipzig: Wigand. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

+ Die Dresdencr Galerie, Geschichten und Bilder. Von A. von Stern- 
berg. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

{t Gothe’s Withelm Meister, in seinem socialistischen Elementem entwickelt 
von Ferdinand Gregorovius. Zweite Ausgabe. Schwib Hall: Fischhaber. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1855. ‘ . 

§ Erzahlungen. Von der Verfasserin von “Martha die Stiefmutter,” 
Tagebuch eines armen Friuleins, u.s.w. Drittes und viertes Heft. Halle: 
Mihlmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1854. Bc 

|| Rahel und ihre Zeit. Von Eduard Schmidt-Weiszenfels. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

“| Papst Nikolaus der Erste, und die byzantinische Staats-Kirche seiner 
Zeit. Eine Kirchen-geschichtliche Skizze von Dr. Hugo Laemmer. Berlin: 


Wieganat. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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rent person, one of the central figures of another stirring time. 
This is Pope Nicholas I., who ascended the ages chair in 858. 
The nine years during which he exercised his high functions 
were the most important during the whole long period which 
intervened between the first and the seventh Gregory. Nicholas 
began the series of the “crowned” as distinguished from the 
merely “consecrated” Popes. The small but most laborious 
monograph before us is devoted chiefly to his struggle with the 
able Photius and the great rival wear | at Byzantium. 


CARLYLE’S CROMWELL.* 


Pe new edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell can scarcely be 
said to need either introduction or praise. That the works 
of the great Republican hero appeared at last under such auspices, 
was the best reparation for the long neglect which had buried 
them in museums, or scattered them through the pages of dull 
and inaccessible books. Those who had found it difficult to 
understand Mr. Carlyle’s admiration of Goethe and Mirabeau 
were glad that his genuine reverence for the better part of 
humanity had at length discovered a more fitting object. It 
was pleasant, too, to perceive that the philosopher, whose sphere 
of thought had isolated him from the belief of his own times, 
was yet able to find honour and sympathy for the simple Puritan 
creed. And those who had only looked for vigorous eloquence 
and brilliant introductory passages were glad to learn that a man 
of genius could rival the heaviest drudge in successful research. 
Both for the labour which has supplied so much, and for the 
judgment and taste which have omitted irrelevant matter, the 
thanks of all who follow him are due to the conscientious editor. 
But an original thinker can lay hands on nothing which he does 
not in some sort make his own. The Commonwealth and its 
chieftain are only raised again to stand out in substance and life 
from that world of shadows which we are apt to call history, 
that ~~ may restore to us the lost ideal of a great society. rw | 
are the Utopia which has been with us, which we lost, and whic 
we seek—their record is “the last glimpse of the godlike vanishing 
from this England.” Hence the question of the truth of these 
conclusions is not so much matter of archeological discussion as 
of grave inquiry to all who respect themselves. Whether the 
hero and the times were altogether what they seem to Mr. 
Carlyle, is a question which only history can solve. With this 
the author’s conclusions must stand or fall. Whether they have 
another truth of themselves, independent, perhaps, of an ill-chosen 
illustration, is a matter which only time and the conscience of 
men can declare. 

“ Oliver’s character,” says Mr. Carlyle, “and that of -Oliver’s 
performance in this world—here best of all may we expect to read 
it, whatsoever it was.” Again, “These are the words this man 
found suitable to represent the things themselves around him and 
in him, of which we seek a history ;” and “ To get at these direct 
utterances of his, is to get at the very heart of the business.” 
Similar estimates of the value of this dctgiion of evidence are 
very current at the present day, though it is not often that they 
are so clearly and fully stated. They underlie one-half the 
criticisms by which the connexion of facts is remodelled, or de- 
cayed character rehabilitated. For many reasons, it is very neces- 
sary that they should be reduced to juster proportions. The 
writings and stock phrases of any imaginative man represent, 
even where he is quite sincere, not so much what he is, as what 
he wishes to be. In one sense, no doubt, it is the better part 
of our natures which is thus expressed ; but it is very unsafe to 
argue from thought to fact, or to believe that any man will 
preserve his purpose unimpaired through the trials and ob- 
structions of life in the world. He may be impressible and 
moulded by others, or ambitious and led astray by circum- 
stances, or, by the insensible growth of egotism, he may 
labour for himself, while his very conscience scarcely knows that 
he has given up his devotion to an idea. Again, persons and 
occupations must be discriminated. To a thinking man, his con- 
ceptions and the words that embody them are facts. Hence, in 
the letters of Luther and Arnold, we are reading the men them- 
selves. But words are a difficult material, which a man of action 
does not readily put into shape. His style will probably be clear 
and nervous for the common uses of practical life—for despatches 
or letters of business. It will almost certainly be involved and 
obscure where an argument has to be disentangled, or where 
thoughts somewhat distantly connected are brought to bear 
upon a common point which the author has arrived at by instinct 
rather than logic. And in this perplexity, the helpless statesman 
will commonly fall back upon the conventional phraseology of 
his faction—clothing new thoughts in the hackneyed language of 
an old formalism, not because he wishes to deceive, but because 
he must work with the materials nearest at hand. Cromwell's 
letters, therefore, give us the army and the Commonwealth more 
truly than the man. The strength and solidity of the style are 
purely his own; but the finer features of private life, and the 
nice gradations of moral change that passed across him as he 
struggled upwards to a throne, can only be tortured out of his 
words by the subtle exegesis of an editor. His letters nowhere 
show him as the boisterous humorist who spirted ink over 
Martyn and bolstered Ludlow—nowhere light up the fulness and 
depth of his household affections. And, partly no doubt because 


* Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. By Thomas 
Carlyle. London: Chapman ond Hall. : 


it breaks off so soon, we nowhere find in his correspondence those 
deep misgivings which haunted his later years, whether that 
spiritual growth which had twined itself about royalty could be 
real. Even, therefore, were the nature of the proof satisfactory, 
it could hardly be accepted in a case where it extends only over 
a few years, whilst we have to judge a life. All these considera. 
tions apply with even greater force to the speeches, which are, 
by soolualen and purport, State documents. 

This question of evidence is important, because with it must 
stand or fall great part of Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of his hero, 
Misled, we think, by the nature of utterances which were rather 
those of the time than of the man, he has found in Cromwell a 
simplicity of purpose which really reflects the leading thought of 
the conquering people, but in no sense adequately explains the 
shifting phases and motives of an intricate character. Then, too, 
it was natural for a large-hearted man to overlook altogether the 
shuffles and by-play of ambition with which party scribblers had 
overlaid the Protector’s greatness. Between the two schools of 
history there is, of course, no comparison. But it is not enough 
for Mr. Carlyle’s reputation that he has trampled down “ Carrion 
Heath,” or pte. Clarendon. He has played the artist where 
he should have been the observer—he has given us the colossal 
calm of a statue, instead of the play of features and the worki 
of life. Cromwell is brought before us at first, “ with a noble sor. 
row, with a noble patience longing towards the mark of the prize 
of the high calling.” This type only deepens as we proceed. It 
has been thought a suspicious circumstance that the general 
who had supported the Self-denying Ordinance on the ground that 
the soldiers “did not idolize him, but looked to the cause they 
fought for,’’ was yet from the first retained in command, on the 
plea that the troops could not dispense with his services. It 
is surely an awkward excuse to say, of a patriot and rising officer, 
that “to Cromwell himself there was no overpowering felicity in 
getting out to be shot at.” The intercepted despatches of the 
King from Hampton Court have been accepted by Guizot and 
others as among the motives for that tragedy which Cromwell 
inaugurated with brutal buffoonery at Whitehall. No doubt the 
act itself was one which the best man might consent to from the 
purest motives. But it was hardly fair to omit the qualifying 
circumstances from the record of Cromwell’s life, and simply 
to class him, by implication, as “ the august judge, pronouncer of 
God’s oracles to men.” The defence of the campaigns in 
is, for the most part, complete and satisfactory. 

But we are soon thrown back upon difficulties. When the 
Long Parliament had been forcibly dispossessed of the power 
which it had made as intolerable as royalty itself, the Little 
Parliament, which had begun to work thoughtfully and well—and 
which perhaps, more than any other assembly, understood the 
wants of the time—was suddenly, almost causelessly, dismissed into 
private life. Mr. Carlyle does not sympathize with the doers of 
** routine business ” “ in a quite unexceptionable, or even a superior 
manner.” He admits that the new assembly was struggling “ to- 
wards real Christianity,” but, ‘for reasons evident, and for reasons 
not evident, there could be no success according to that method.” 
So it dies with scarcely an epitaph. The labours of the dizzy 
ascent are over, and coeneell is Protector. “ Here and there in 
the outer world too, there is a due throne for the noble man, 
which let him see well that he seize and valiantly defend against 
all men and things.” The question of the title of king follows; 
and here the assumption of courtly ceremonial, the restoration of 
an Upper House, the thought of Charles Stuart as a son-in-law, 
must surely be weighed in the balance against official declara- 
tions, before we consent to see only ‘a soul of a man in right 
earnest about its own awful life and work in this world, much 
superior to feathers in the hat.” Even for the nomination of an 
incapable eldest son as successor, the charity that hopes and 
believes all things can find excuse :—* In ten years’ time, had ten 
years more been granted, Richard might have become a fitter 
man; might have been cancelled, if palpably unfit; or perhaps 
it was Fleetwood’s name, and the paper by certain parties was 
stolen. None know.” 

Views such as these are arrived at by the simplest logic of the 
feelings. Cromwell was a great man, and he could not have been 
so if he had not been true to himself always and everywhere— 
this is the argument. It cannot be met by the direct negative. 
It would be worse to fall back on the old staple lie of our histories, 
that he was throughout a master-workman in statesmanlike 
hypocrisy, because he sometimes trod downwards through prin- 
ciple to power. In fact, the common view of those who have no 
theory to defend is at once the wisest and the best. No man is 
moulded out of one substance ; and in proportion as he is ; 
will the subtle elements of humanity be variously blended within 
him. Hence, in those whose panesen and sympathies are 
keener than their purpose is strong, there exists a strange weak- 
ness, Which seems, and sometimes passes into, insincerity. Others, 
who are truer to their first principle of growth, change only as this 
changes—silently, but withal so completely that they seem to | 
their past years along with them, and incorporate their other 
with the present. Scarcely do they themselves know, the 
terror with which they shrink from self-questioning, that they 
have lapsed from a higher into a lower sphere of life. Something 
of greatness still consecrates their impulses and their acts, like 
“the faded splendour wan” of the ruined archangel. There are 
times in the moral life of all when the consciousness of past virtues 
is as perilous as any vice could be. Andnone are more liable to 
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lose sight of themselves unconsciously than men of action whose 
first moments of reflection come when the wave of a great move- 
ment has lifted them into the leadership of a cause. Partly 
because they have seen their own success identified practically 
with that of their ideas, partly because men around them con- 
found the two, and partly because they are impatient of the 
imbecility and obstacles that beset them, they begin to labour 
for a triumph of truth, which is to govern its kingdom through 
them. Cromwell’s melancholy formula—‘I am sure that once 
I was in a state of grace,” is the epitaph of his grand and genuine 
life. Hadhe nevernursed himself inthat certainty, he would never 
have lived to look back upon it as consolation. Could his 
separate acts be explained away as Mr. Carlyle has attempted in 
separate refutations, there would yet remain conclusive evidence 
which Mr. Carlyle has suggested but not followed out. ‘“ The 
works of a man do not perish. What of heroism. what of eternal 
light was in a man, is, with very great exactness, added to the 
eternities.” Abolished tyrannies of the Star Chamber and Laud, 
a belief in the responsibility of kings, a reverence for armed 
Protestantism among the Piedmontese, in Spain, and at the 
- Vatican, are honours which, no doubt, were reaped by Cromwell 

rather than any other man of the day. Was this all, however, 
that the age hada right to expect of him? Was it nothing that 
Ludlow, Hollis, and Hutchinson, the .* apostles of the new 
faith, withdrew from fellowship with the power which had 
shattered the work of their lives? Did not the vindication of 
English liberty abroad too often pass into the bluster of “ Cives 
Romani,” so that Blake himself was ashamed of it? Did not free- 
dom become impossible for thirty years after Cromwell’s death, 
in England ? Was not his memory the excuse for Uniformity and 
Test and Five-mile Acts, for standing armies, illegal taxation, and 
bribed or bullied Parliaments? Did not the few years’ pageant 
of republican royalty prepare the people who had submitted to it 
for the degradation of Charles Stuart and his Court ? 

In Mr. Carlyle’s History—and it is one proof that he isa great 
artist—we never lose sight of political and moral theories by 
which the thinker of to-day has anchored himself to the past. 
The worship of strength has become the religion of a school. 
Sometimes it declares itself in a contempt for constitutional 
forms, which no doubt are inefficient where the life they express 
is feeble. But, in all honesty, a nation must stand or fall by 
itself. If its laws or its governors be wiser than the popular 
instinct can apprehend, they are a lie which the nation will dis- 
claim by open revolt or silent disregard. The wise and strong 
must compromise with the errors of the weak—must suffer for 
crimes and frailties which are not their own. And whilst, 
for Mr. Carlyle, the sovereign of the one man over the 
many would be fairly determined by the question of relative 
magnitudes, the doctrine assumes a very different form among 
his followers. The even action of a rational bureaucracy, the 
substitution of mechanism for the irregular movements of life, 
are theories which have a certain smoothness on paper, and suit 
politicians of the closet. The tyranny of a great man may com- 
mand the enthusiasm of Milton, and strike its roots into religion 
and household life. But imperialism in its meaner form can 
have no alliance with genius, or real sympathy with the people. 
It must look to institutions for aid, and choose out the less human 
of these—the army, the Bourse, and the foreign legion in the 
Church. As worthless, because as unreal, is the attempt to 
carry a certain sanctity and tone into special actions of life—as 
if anything done were not worthy to be done manfully, or as if 
unconsciousness and silence were not nobler accompaniments of 
duty than garrulous demonstration. The affectation of earnest- 
ness is the worst cant of the times. Society, which is wiser and 
deeper than any individual, has entrenched the reserve of private 
thought behing conventional forms. At the sacrifice of some 
enthusiasm, perhaps not very costly, we maintain the self-respect 
of all, and reduce the aggressive anarchs of thought to law. 
Their “deep utterances,” and “ convictions,’ and “ heroisms,” 
had better remain — till they can find a noiseless expres- 
sion in homely but real life. 


LE CADET DE COLOBRIERES.* 


as the of Udolpho, and the Minerva Press in 
general, produced a reaction against the thrilling-incident 
school which since confined that class of writing to the publi- 
cations of Mr. G. Reynolds and the drama of the Surrey side, so 
now French fiction is mg itself from the dominion of 
MM. Dumas and Eugéne Sue. But it seems to be incapable of that 
delicate portraiture of character by means of which the English 
novelists of this century have supplied the lack of thrilling inci- 
dents. Take as an ilfastestion the drawing of the lovers in a 
French novel. The character is a difficult one to draw, because 
it presents human beings under the influence of a passion whose 
manifestations are singularly monotonous, and yet which has 
been incessantly described by poets of every ge ever since 
poetry began. But a French lover is absolutely destitute of 
character. He is a mere love-making machine, whom nature 
seems to have fitted for no other end but to fall in love, senti- 
mentalize, propose, and disappear. He is as thoroughly made 
to order after a conventional pattern as a Grecian nymph or a 
brown beer-jug. There is as much difference between the Victor 


* Le Cadet de Colobrieres. Par Madame Ch. Reybaud. Paris: Hachette. 
(Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer.) London: Jeff.” 1857. 


of one novel and the Alphonse of another as there is between 
the brave Gyas and the brave Cloanthus. It might be discour- 
teous to discuss whether this blemish arises from the absence of 
perception in the French writers, or of individual character in 
the French people. But it is difficult to conceive a special blind- 
ness on one single point in authors whose pens are so marvel- 
lously graphic in portraying the still life of nature or of art. It 
seems easier to attribute the uniformity of type to the pitiless 
compression of the political machine. rench Government 
has been virtually a despotism time out of mind, with a very 
minute and fitful interval of freedom. And, in its effect upon 
individuality, a despotism is like a Dutch garden—the well- 
a yews make exquisitely shady walks, but you never can 
tell one yew-tree from another. 

Whatever the cause, French novelists who nauseate the 
glut of melodramatic situations in which their predecessors 
revelled, are precluded from falling back on the resource with 
which Miss Austen was able to overthrow the dreary reign of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. So they have no resource but to write “ with a 
purpose ”—to select some fault to censure, or some eccentricity 
to ridicule, and to gibbet it in exaggerated deformity. This 
method of treatment is untruthful, and, therefore, in an artistic 
sense, defective—it ruffles the serene surface in which nature 
should be mirrored—but it possesses a moral value as well as a 
piquancy of flavour, which may well outweigh these faults. The 
pride of lineage, which in the present case is Madame Reybaud’s 
mark, has always been a tempting theme for satirists. The preten- 
sion is so empty, and yet the victim of the delusion is so perfectly 
taken in—is socomplacently satisfied that he is of anmencomoster 
mud than his fellow-men—that the aid of caricature is scarcely 
needed to set off the absurdity. It has been for some time out 
of date in England, except in a few secluded circles. Serious 
meditation has long convinced our upper classes that, in all pro- 
bability, the peasantry have had male progenitors as well as the 
aristocracy ; and that a gentleman’s ancestor having come over 
with the Conqueror—in other words, having been certainly a 
robber, and probably a rake—is no absolute guarantee of the 
virtues of his descendant. But in France, the pedigree mania 
lasted down to the very eve of the Revolution. Thata man with- 
out a virtue, or an idea, or a penny beyond the barest necessaries 
of life should, on the ground that his ancestor had been a free- 
booter on the same spot a thousand years before, strut about as 
if he was a being of a different nature from his neighbours, and 
should hold them too cheap to marry them to his own beggar 
children, was no unknown phenomenon in the provinces of 
France during the ancient régime. In the Baron de Colobrieres, 
Madame Reybaud introduces us to an amiable specimen 
of these lunatics. The ancestor of the Colobrieres had been a 
warlike chieftain at the time that the alternative between Europe 
Mahometan and Europe Christian was decided by Charles Martel 
on the banks of the Loire. The law of chances assigns a certain 
number of debauchees to every pedigree, whence comes the 
result that the oldest houses are commonly the poorest. This 
had been the fate of the Colobrieres. Their pleasures had squan- 
dered what their valour had won; and their last representative, 
at the date of the story (about 1788), had nothing left but a 
dilapidated chateau, perched on the top of a sterile flinty hill. 
The wind had torn off the shutters and broken the windows ; the 
rain had battered down the roof and mouldered away the ceil- 
ings; but the Baron and his family could just find shelter in the 
few rooms which time and weather had not made uninhabitable. 
Their food was little else than rye-bread and eggs, and such 
game as their arid domain supported. Their clothing consisted 
mainly of old curtains made up into garments by the Baroness’s 
thrifty needle. But in spite of all this, the Baron made shift to 
maintain, if not the grandeur, at least the haughtiness of his race. 
They had been too poor to marry in their class; but they were 
far too well brought-up to out of it. None of the Colo- 
brieres, with one exception, had tainted their ancient blood by 
mingling it with the baser fluid of roturiers. Generation after gene- 
ration, the men had either become monks or soldiers of fortune 
—the women had resignedly entombed themselves in nunneries 
—aucun ne mangua a sa noblesse. But there had been one 
exception. The Baron’s own sister, Agatha, shrank from the 
hypocrisy of assuming the J oe of devotion in order to spare the 
pride of poor gentility. hile she was hesitating and gaining 
time, a wandering merchant was driven by a thunder-storm to 
take shelter in the castle. Agatha was sent down to make some 
small purchases of him. The conversation which followed between 
the two is improbable, of course, for this is a French novel ; but 
- is well told. She had taken the Baron’s little daughter with 

er :— 

“T fear I have nothing pretty enough for you, Madame la Baronne,” said 
the merchant, civilly. 

“Tam not Madame de Colobrieres,” answered ; “I am only her 
sister-in-law ; it would be unbecoming in a young lady to wear so rich a dress.” 

“Oh! aunt, just this once, do make yourself smart,” cried the little girl, 
naivement ; “that never happens to you, nor to the rest of us either.” 

“ Living all the year round in the country, one does not want all these 
things,” said Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, tily interrupting the child. 
But the perverse little girl, attracted by all the gay things the merchant kept 
spreading out before her eyes, chattered on: 

“On the contrary, we want all these things very much; then Manon, the 
exciseman’s daughter, wont hold her head up so at mass, when she before 
our seat in her cotton gown and head-dress @ papillon. We should be dressed 
in new frocks like her; while now, every Saturday, we have got to patch up 


our Sunday clothes again.” 
A childish and simple feeling of pride made Agatha blush; and she silenced 
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the little girl with an air of confusion; but, repressing the feeling almost in- 
stantly, she pushed aside the boxes of silks, threw her slender purse upon the 
table, and said, with a mournful air of dignity, “ We are not rich; that is all 
T can spend to-day.” 
“Never mind, Mademoiselle,” said the merchant, quickly, “do me the 
honour to choose what suits you; you can pay later. I shall be here again a 
year hence.” 
I shall not be here then,” replied Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, in a melan- 
choly tone; “where I am going, trinkets and silk scarfs are not required; 
the black cloth gown lasts all the year round, and the veil is never changed.” 
“You are going into a convent, Mademoiselle?” said the merchant, with 
a repressed air of surprise and interest. 


Tn turning over his wares, Agatha lights on a collection of 
engravings, most of them of joyous, or pastoral subjects. But 
among them is a dark picture of a pale wasted nun dying on 
her litter of straw in a damp dimly-lit monastic cachette. The 
suggestion embodies too vividly Agatha’s terrors, and she bursts 
into tears. The merchant, Pierre Maragnon by name, looks at 
the picture, and comprehends what is passing in her mind :— 

“You are going to take the veil, Mademoiselle? It is a terrible career, 
if you haye no strong vocation. Forgive me for speculating on your concerns; 
but it seems to me you are sinning against yourself in thus burying yourself 
alive. You will one day, perhaps, regret it? 

Regret it! I do now!” eried Mademoiselle de Colobrieres, whose long 
repressed feeling now burst forth. “A convent life revolts me, my future 
frightens me; but I must bend to my destiny.” 

* Your father or mother—do they insist on this sacrifice ?” 

«No! my parents are dead.” 

“Then who forces you ?” ; 

“ Necessity,” replied Agatha with bitterness. “For a maiden noble and 
poor, there is no refuge on earth but the convent; itis there that most of 
the women of our family have entombed themselves in the flower of their 
age. It is now long that the Colobrieres, too poor to maintain their rank, 
have thus sacrificed us. Alas! why does not God, to whom we are reluctantly 
devoting ourselves, take us in our cradles before our innocent hearts have 
learnt to eling to the world?” 


The interview lasts for many hours, and ends in Maragnon con- 
vincing Agatha that a bad marriage is better than a living tomb. 
Accordingly she runs away with him the next morning, and is 
married forthwith. This episode is anterior to the date of the 
story by about thirty years. Maragnon has died in the interval, 
and has left Agatha a rich widow with a single daughter of an 
interesting age. Agatha settles in the neighbourhood, with her 
daughter Eleonora ; but the stern Baron refuses to see her. He 
never has forgiven, and he never will forgive, the unpardonable 
sin against blood. Eleonora, however, is allowed to come and 
see him, and to stay one night with him. The surprise of the 
luxurious voturiere at the pinching porers of her proud relations 
is very amusingly told. A violent friendship springs up between 
her and the last son and daughter out of fourteen who have filled 
the Baron’s quiver, the rest have been swallowed up by the monas- 
tery or the a But the Baron will not allow these two to 
visit his excommunicated sister in return; and so they are 
obliged to meet Eleonora in a romantic valley on the confines of 
the two properties. Eleonora brings a cousin with her, Dominique 
by name, which makes the parti carré perfect, and the conse- 
quences inevitable. The “respective parties,” as our cler, 
phrase it, proceed to fall in love in a very My. a manner, wit 
murmurs and sighs, and humid eyes, and all the other apparatus 
of French sentiment. But a zealous servant spies them out, and 
reports their misdoings to the Baron, who, without the slightest 
hesitation, borrows a neighbour's horses, disentomhs the ancestral 
coach from the ancestral coach-house, and packs his son and 
daughter off to Paris, with the intention of putting them into a 
convent, where, however wretched, they would at least be pure 
from the taint of a plebeian marriage. Ultimately the son—the 
Cadet de Colobrieres—not fancying the prospect of becoming a 
mendicant friar, is safely shipped off to Tndis, Meanwhile, on 
the Maragnon side, the parents and guardians had been nearly 
as perverse. They resolved on a marriage between Dominique 
and Eleonora—which resolution the two parties, though freely 
confessing to each other that they disliked it above everything, 
yet, with a docility apparently peculiar to the young people of 

*rance, prepared to obey, 

And now we have reached that perfect entanglement, the solu- 
tion of which is the skilful novelist’s greatest triumph. The 
authoress has plunged her young couples into a hopeless slough 
of difficulties, and we are sitting prepared to admire the dexterity 
with which she shall pull them out. But it seems as if, just at 
this juncture, her publisher had sent word that she had all but 
exceeded the modest dimensions of the Bibliotheque des Chemins 
de Fer. Up to this point the narrative is easy and even—there 
is no trace of hurry; but the last twenty pages are a perfect 
scramble. There are two couples crossed in love. The lady of 
one of them is in a nunnery—the gentleman of the other is half- 
way to India. The Maragnon family are hostile to the marriage 
on one side; and all the most inveterate prejudices of the 
Baron de Colobrieres are against it on the other. And all this 
has to be set right in twenty pages. Nothing less than the 
French Revolution will serve as the Deus ea machind for such 
a knot as this. The suppression of convents restores to the 
world the heroine in the nunnery; the Jacquerie drives the 
Baron to take refuge with his excommunicated sister, and there- 
fore, of necessity to forgive her; and the abolition of noblesse 
is made, very much against the testimony of history, to induce 
him to forget his lineage, and consent to a marriage between 
Dominique and his daughter. As for the Cadet de Colobrieres, 
he rewains in India for ten years—a period which Madame 
dicey baud, economical of her twenty pages, passes over with very 


scanty notice. "When that time is expired he returns, and finds © 
Eleonora as unchanged as himself—a pattern of constancy worthy: ° 
of the days of Amadis, but which the present degenerate race of ° 
wooers, like Greeks contemplating the bones of Orestes, can only** 
look at and despair. lw 

The incidents are slender enough, and the main dramatis 
persone scarcely exceed half a dozen—there is no attempt to’ 
supply an artificial excitement, by the expedients which have 
given to French novels an evil fame—and yet the tale is never » 
tame-spirited or dull. There is a picturesqueness in the descri 
tions, an easy sparkling style, and, above all, a constant though sub- 
dued vein of satire, which keeps the interest from ever flagging— 
except, perhavs, in those rigorously minute descriptions of yo 
ladies dresses in which all French authors revel, but which in 
England could only be furnished by an apprentice to a dress. 
maker. On the whole, however, the book is a very charming 
one; and in its purity and sprightliness worthily supports the 
fame of the very creditable series to which it belongs. 


SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY.* 


M® BELL has just produced what is certainly one of the most 
curious volumes of his series, and will ager i be the most 
popular. In one form or another, indeed, the ballads and songs 
of the peasantry are more or less known to us; but a collection 
was still wanted which should give its version more accurately 
than oral tradition, and in a more popular form than antiquarian 
volumes. The contents of the little work before us are of ines- 
timable value. Sometimes they give us the rather trite, but 
healthy and characteristic, morality of the people. Sometimes 
they are pages out of history, in which knightly adventures or 
social struggles have been recast and fashioned anew for the 
multitude. Often, where they seem to be merely the songs of 
rustic merry-makings, or the glorification of village life, they 
really light up the habits of English classes during centuries in 
which a social history was unknown. It is ungrateful, perhaps, not 
to be contented when materials of such value have been presented 
tous. But Mr. Bell has shown such capacity in other volumes 
of his series for doing the work of an editor fully and well, that 
his shortcomings in the work before us cannot be passed over. 
Tt is fair to assume that he has a special knowledge of b 
literature and its sources ; but he has calculated, it would seem, 
on greater knowledge on the part of his readers than they are 
likely generally to possess. He often mentions collections of the 
last century, in which the poems he boss have appeared before ; 
but he scarcely ever refers to original sources, or to older forms 
in Latin or other languages. Clearly half his work is valueless, if 


we are not in a position to separate the story or idea in its. 


simplest form from its English embodiment. And he has 
not attempted to point out the peculiar forms of legend or 
song which, for unchangeable reasons, are peculiar to certain 
local districts. And sometimes, where the verses tell their own 
tale to the careful student of antiquity, Mr. Bell has curiously 


omitted to gather up the gold that lies on the surface. His . 


volume at ea is a collection of quaint prettinesses ; but it. 
might, with a little labour, and scarcely any increase in bulk, 
have become a sterling addition to our national history. 

A few instances will show what the present deficiencies are, 


In page 205 is a Sussex song, with the title ‘“‘ The Farmer's 
t 


Old Wife.’ is the history of a shrew, who is turned out of 
hell because her temper is insupportable. Mr. Bell briefly says, 
that “she has an adventure somewhat resembling the hero's in 


the burlesque versions of Don Giovanni.” It would surely have . 
been more to the purpose to refer to Machiavel’s little tale of - 
Belphegor, where the idea is altogether the same, and the details. 
achiavel, like Boccaccio, drew... 


very nearly so. And, no doubt, 
from the inexhaustible ribaldry of Provengal fabliaux. ‘ The 
Young Man’s Wish” is mentioned, at page 23, as one of a kind’ 
which was “very popular during the reign of Charles I., and 
frequently to be met with during the Interregnum and the rei 

of Charles II.” This conjectural date is no doubt right; for. 
* The Old Man’s Wish,” which is merely the spirited adaptation 
by a College Don of the older song, was written by Dr. Walter 
Pope in the latter half of the seventeenth century. Mr. Bell has 
printed it at page 240, but seems at a loss to name the author; 


and he does not point out the connexion between the two songs.’ | 


The curious dialogues between Death and his victims, at pages 


24, 29, and 33, might happily have been illustrated by a reference . . 
to the “disputations between the body and the soul,” which are » - 


so common in early English poems and medieval Latin. 


both, the real purport is the same; but the contrast between our : ‘| 


spiritual and earthly natures takes, to later thought, the form of. 
a question about their destinies. And this difference is certainly 
not accidental. It may rest on the advance from a period of 


abstract speculation to that of physical certainties; or it may»; 


mean that the struggles of actual life were more distressing to the 


Catholic, whose future was in the hands of the Church, than to,.-: 
the Protestant, who meets the future single-handed. All we know :: 
absolutely is, that a change of such generality must have its » 
analogies in the great movements of the time. It falls within. . 
the province of an editor to ascertain it. And, lastly, the ballad. 


of “ King James I. and the Tinkler,” in page 72, hike its coun- 


terpart, ‘ The King and the Countryman,” at page 211, is one of 


* Pallads, Songs, §¢., of the Peasantry. Annotated Edition of the ~ 


English Poets. By Robert Bell. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1857. 
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acycle which dwell with delight on the adventures of royalty 
among the poor. But other ballads of the same class, even if 
coarse and well known, should, for the sake of completeness, 
have been alluded to or given. Part of the story, if not the 
whole, is certainly older than the sixteenth century, 


An instance of another kind, where Mr. Bell has failed to make 
the most of the materials that were ve see 5 him, occurs 
at 66. The ballad is entitled “ Lord Delaware,” and is as 
follows :— 

In the Parliament House a great rout has been there, 

Betwixt our good King and the Lord Delaware. 

Says Lord Delaware to his Majesty full soon, 

oe Will it please you, my liege, to grant me a boon?” 

“What's your boon,” says the King, “now let me understand? ” 
“Tt’s give me all the poor men we’ve starving in this land, 

And, without delay, I’ll hie me to Lincolnshire, 

To sow hemp- and flax-seed, and hang them all there. 

For, with hempen cord it’s better to'stop each poor man’s breath, 
Than with famine you should see your subjects starye to death.” 
Up starts a Dutch lord, who to Delaware did say, 

yd Trou deserves to be stabbed ;*therhe'turned himself away; 
“Thou deserves to be stabbed, and the dogs have thine ears, 

For insulting our King in this Parliament of Pee:s.” 

i sprang a Welsh lord, the Duke of Devonshire, 

“Tn young Delawarc’s defence I'll fight this Dutch lord, my Sire, 
For he is in the right, and I'll make it so appear; 

Him I dare to single combat, for insulting Delaware.” 

A stage was soon erected, and to combat they went, 

For to kill, or to be killed, it was cither’s full intent. 

But the very first flourish when the heralds gave command, 

The sword of brave Devonshire bent backwards on his hand ; 

In suspense he paused awhile, scanned his foe before he strake, 
Then against the King’s armour his bent sword he brake. 

Then he sprang from the stage to a soldier in the ring, 

Saying, “ Len — sword, that to an end this tragedy we bring: 
Though he’s fighting me in armour, while I am fighting bare, 
Even more than this I’d venture for young Lord Delaware.” 
Leaping back on the stage, sword to buckler now resounds, 

Till he left the Dutch lord a bleeding in his wounds. 

This seeing, cries the King to his guards, without delay, 

“Call Devonshire down, take the dead man away.” 

“No!” says brave Devonshire, “I’ve fought him as a man; 
Since he’s dead, I will keep the trophies I have won, 

For he fought me in your armour, while I fought him bare, 
And the same you must win back, my liege, if ever you them wear.” 


There is one other stanza, but it is only “one of those bene- 
dictory verses with which minstrels were, and still are, in the 
habit of concluding their songs.” Mr. Bell surmises, from the 
circumstances of the combat, that the ballad belongs to an early 
date; and he suggests that we ought to read De La Mare, the 
champion of popular liberties and Speaker of the Good Par- 
liament under Edward III., and that the duel is the one 
appointed between Bolingbroke and Hereford in the next reign. 
A part of his conjectures are probably right, but the ~~ 
upon minute examination, will tell pretty much its ownstory. It 
must belong to a time when judicial duels were recognised 
by law. This will give us from the eleventh to the end of 

e fourteenth century. The word Parliament does not occur till 
about 1240; and the contrast between the Parliament and the 
Parliament of Peers makes it probable that it belongs either to 
Edward I.’s time, when two distinct assemblies under those names 
existed, or to the reigns of Edward II. and Richard II., when 
councils of the great Beers frequently exercised a sort of regency. 
The metre chosen, however, is of rather later English; and this 
and the expression “my Sire” induce a belief that we have a 
translation from the Norman French before us. If so, probably 
the Dutch lord was the Sieur d’Holland—perhaps one of the 
Holands who were of kin to the Royal Family under Edward I. 
and Richard II. Whoever he was, he clearly fought as the 
King’s “approver,” after feudal Jaw, as the sword is broken 
against the King’s armour, and the armour is claimed by the 
conqueror. And the substitution of Delamare for Delaware, 
affords an easy solution for the difficulty why a third party inter- 
feres in the quarrel. Delamare, as a commoner, might petition, 
and we know did his duty boldly, but could not fight a Baron 
of the kingdom. The facts of Richard IT.’s reign will now assist 
us to a probable conjecture. The first years of it were marked 
by great social distress among the peasantry, who were crushed 
but neither relieved nor silenced in the rising of Wat Tyler. 

é years later, in 1384, a curious quarrel took place at court, 
the exact details of which are even now a mystery. The Duke 
of Lancaster is accused of treason by a friar, and offers to prove 

is innocence by wager of battle—the friar is murdered by 
Sir John Holand, to whose custody he has been entrusted— 
aster’s acquittal is forced upon the King by Gloucester and 
Buckingham, the heads of the popular party—and pardon is 
extended to Sir John Holand. Now, the facts of this seem to 
show that the King and Holand, his half-brother, were in league 
against the Duke ; and Turner's only difficulty, that Holand 
was named by Lancaster as the person to whom the friar should 
be committed, really favours this supposition, as it is in accord- 
ance with the principles of feudal law that witnesses or criminals 
should be under the care of those who are directly interested in 
producing them. ‘That Holand tried, by an infamous murder, to 
escape from the dangers he had conjured up, was of course not a 
thing to be expected. His honour demanded that he should be 
able to bring his witness into court and sustain his charge. 
With this view everything is easy. The ballad-writer has 
confounded the popular opposition of Delamare with that which 
gtew up a little later among the nobles, and to which John of 


Gaunt attached himself when his first plans for an independent 
party had failed. How much more natural the connexion of Lan- 
caster with the title of “the Welsh Lord” is, than that of an 
imaginary Duke of Devonshire, whose peerage, Mr. Bell tell us, 
did not exist in any shape till 1618, need hardly be pointed out. 
And the danger to which Holand’s intrigue evidently exposed 
him for some time, may perhaps have given currency to the 
report that he had really paid the ic of his crime. 

here is yet another point which deserves to be noticed. 
Every European nation has its peculiar form of ballad literature, 
and a careful criticism is easily able to distinguish one from. 
another by the style and thought. The mere story is nothing. 
Wherever we go back, we can trace the legends and fairy tales 
of to-day through the most distant centuries and in every land, 
till at last we lose sight of them in the mists of antiquity. An 
examination of their abstract forms belongs of course to compa- 
rative mythology. But the variations which national taste intro- 
duces into the einils and form of narrative require to be pointed 
out, if the songs of a mixed people like our own are ever to 
become available for historical purposes. Now, as ballads were 
handed down from father to son until oral tradition was super- 
seded by writing, they stereotype, as it were, the respective points 
of culture which the different nationalities had reached before 
the peculiar civilization of letters was attained. And this, to the 
Keltic tribes, whose progress is almost purely intellectual, was a 
much more important epoch than to the German race generally, 
who grew up gradually working out an unwritten law, and deve- 
loping the distinctive institutions of their various commonwealths. 
Any one who looks through the Barzas Breiz of Villemargné 
will scarcely fail to observe that the stories are given, not in one 
orderly composition, but in successive pictures, which the mind 
of the reader must unite to form a whole. Again, the dramatic 
form is extremely common—question and answer are made to 
tell their own tale. Both these characteristics may be found in 
some of the rude Slavonic songs which Erben has printed. But the 
skilful grouping of theatrical effects, the expression of sentiment 
in the form of narrative, and a sombre tinge of pathos which 
darkens all actual life with the shadow of death, are such invariable 
features of Keltic minstrelsy, and often so clearly marked, that 
the mother-country may be identified with certainty under any 
disguise. A good instance of this occurs at page 50, in the 
ballad of the “Three Knights.” It is still popular, Mr. Bell 
tells us, in the West of England—in the parts, that is to say, 
where the population is still more British than Saxon—and he 
notices a word in which it seems as if the French mettre has been 
clumsily rendered by “meet.” Whether the poem, therefore, 
was Welsh or Breton originally, it would be difficult to decide ; 
very probably it has existed in several languages. But all who 
read it ought to know that it is not in any sense an expression of 
Anglo-Saxon sentiment or art. 

r. Bell will probably be called upon to publish a second 
edition of his little volume. He will surely be doing good service 
to literature, if he does not confine himself to the mere collection 
of scattered fragments of poetry. He has much still to add, 
even in thisway. For instance, the beautiful ‘‘ Christmas Song” 
which Hone has preserved, should surely find a place with its 
fellows of Misy-ley and Harvest-home. But, above all, it is 
quite necessary that he should attempt to separate what is old, 
or national, or true, from the common sources of all legend, and 
from modern embellishments—otherwise the fruit of his labours 
will assuredly be reaped by other hands. 


ERRORS IN STYLE* 


TS purchaser of Mr. Breen’s book must not expect to find the 
contents correspond with the title. In a work on Modern 


ra a Literature, its Blemishes and Defects, he might naturally 
look for some attempt to analyse the character of the art of com- 
position at the present day, to indicate its faults and deficiencies, 


and to trace them to causes peculiar to modern conditions of 
life and habits of thought. With the exception, however, of a 
short and rather jejune chapter on criticism, and a number of ex- 
amples of plagiarisms, the present work confines itself to errors 
ram defects in composition, and to those blunders which occupy a 
sort of debateable ground between confusion of thought and 
slovenliness of expression. Moreover, in treating of the pre- 
vailing mistakes in style, Mr. Breen makes no attempt to account 
for their comparative frequency, or to explain their nature by 
any reference to the broader science of language which underlies 
the rules of grammarians. His book is simply a collection of 
instances of errors from modern authors, and possesses a certain 
practical usefulness in furnishing a warning list of the gramma- 
tical slips into which hasty writers are liable to be betrayed. 
The faults are almost all of them such as every schoolboy knows 
to be faults—the novelty lies in proving, by actual quotation, 
their occurrence in writers of approved reputation. Junius, 
Gibbon, Southey, Landor, Macau ay, Latham, Carlyle, Trench, 
are all Jaid under contribution. Sir Archibald Alison’s works 
are, however, the great mine of error, and have been unsparingly 
resorted to. His name adorns every page, and yields an instance 
in point to every solecism mentioned. We can well understand 
the temptation of having recourse to so abundant a treasury of 
examples of bad grammar and vitiated style; but Mr. Breen is 


* Modern English Literature ; its Blemishes and Defects. Henry 
H. Breen, Esq., F.S.A. London: Longmans. 1857. 
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sonveniy justified in treating citations from this source as among 
examples of blemishes in writers of “acknowledged reputation.” 
A writer of histories for the million Sir Archibald Alison un- 
doubtedly is; but we are not aware that he has ever been 
admitted by competent judges to possess mastery over the art of 
writing in the English language. Moreover, though he may be 
made useful as the “ awful example ” of grammatical blunders, 
it is searcely worth while to devote so much time as Mr. Breen 
has done to his mannerisms. It is surely some waste of space 
to occupy page after page with above one hundred quotations in 
order to convict him of an ungraceful repetition of the same word 
within narrow limits. 

So sensitive is the critic to this failing, that he will not allow 
Mr. Macaulay, in mentioning the late Lord Holland, to speak of 
the “magnanimous credulity of his mind.” It is certain, how- 
ever, that an over anxiety to avoid this particular blemish often 
leads to a loss of exactness and perspicuity. Mr. Breen himself 
may furnish an instance in point. Hie says in his preface :— 

Correctness, however, like other merits in a writer, has its relative value. 
Tn some it is the chief reeommendation—in others its absence is the principal 
defect. Correctness is not necessary to constitute a great writer—inaccuracy 
is sufficient to disparage the greatest. 


Here, for the sake of avoiding a repetition, he sacrifices force 
and definiteness; and instead of contrasting “ incorrectness ” 
with correctness, he substitutes “inaccuracy.” But inaccuracy 
is not the same thing as incorrectness. e use correctness in 
speaking of the manner of a man’s writing, and accuracy in 
speaking of his matter, or of the exactness with which his words 
convey his thought. It is just possible, indeed, that Mr. Breen 
means what he says—that a great writer may sometimes dispense 
with correctness of style, but that the greatest cannot be inaccu- 
rate in his matter i tw disparagement. But the drift of his 
thought forbids this explanation—or, if it be the true one, exposes 
him to the charge of hastily and malapropos dragging in a new 
thought. At any rate, the meaning is not beyond dispute. 

Mr. Breen falls into more than one of the errors he stigma- 
tizes, and it is fair to criticise him with any degree of rigour and 
minuteness, for he is unsparing to others, and never thinks he 
has done his duty unless he triumphs over an author after con- 
victing him. He often strains a sentence to make it yield the 
error he is looking for, and is sometimes entirely mistaken in his 
supposed discovery. He has a microscopic eye for purely gram- 
matical errors, and handles them briefly, pointedly, and cor- 
rectly ; but his discrimination fails him as soon as he meddles 
with any point which requires a delicate apprehension of 
the finer meanings of language, or, indeed, which carries him 
at all beyond the authority of rules and fixed custom. ‘The dis- 
tinguishing excellence of the English language lies in the almost 
complete absence of true synonyms. e have an enormously 
rich vocabulary, and scarcely two words which are not distin- 
guishable by some nicety in their meaning. We can express 
more shades of difference than any other people—while, on the 
other hand, the meanings of different words are apt to fade in- 
sensibly one into another ; and this absence of marked, restricted, 
and unvarying application makes it difficult to employ the lan- 

age for the purposes of science. We can characterize with 

elicacy, but we cannot define briefly. A man who thinks deeply 
and discriminates finely possesses in the English language per- 
haps the best of all attainable instruments of expression; but he 
cannot render his thoughts with accuracy in few words. A 
sharp, hard intellect is impatient of the less obvious distinctions 
with which the other occupies himself, and charges with re- 
dundancy the language he employs. Grammarians—by which 
we mean adepts in grammar, not students of language—are apt 
to be very hard upon the use of “synonymous or redundant 
terms ;” and Mr. Breen has collected a variety of examples of 
this failing. Some of these are just enough, as where Alison is 

uoted, writing of the “superficial surface of Switzerland.” 
Others, however, are cases in which the meaning really gains a 
certain degree of fulness and force from what is no doubt, 
grammatically speaking, a redundancy—as when Sydney Smith 
writes ‘Why should Dr. Parr confine the Eulogomania to the 
literary character of this island a/one?” Examples there are, 
too, in which the phrase cited as erroneous is a correct one, and 
the so-called redundancy necessary to convey a distinction of 
meaning. Among Mr. Breen’s instances “at once palpable and 
ludicrous,” Sheridan is quoted, writing— 

The chief mistakes made by the Trish in pronouncing English lie, for the 
most part, in the sounds of the two first vowels a and e—SHERIDAN. Dic- 
tionary. 

Sheridan’s full meaning would be lost if either of his limita- 
tions were omitted. Strike out for “the most part,” and he says 
that the whole class of chief mistakes consists in the mistaken 
ronunciation of these vowels. Strike out “chief,” and you 
ose the idea that there is a distinct class of mistakes more 
important than the others, in which ¢lass the particular case 
occupies an important position. Some grammarians, who have a 
passion for limiting the use of words to their narrowest meaning, 
would tell us there can be only one “chief” thing. Again, 
Alison is right in saying ‘those most entirely in his confidence 
were not aware of what he intended.” ‘ Entirely,” and many 
similar words, are constantly used in English in something 
lower than their full etymological sense, and much of their useful- 
ness would be sacrificed by a pedantic limitation of their appli- 
cation. The following extract will serve as another example of 


Mr. Breen’s constant want of civility, and occasional failure jn 
discrimination :— 

Looking at the numerous blunders, both in English and French, which 
have been cited from Isaac Disraeli, the reader will not be surprised to learn 
that Latin and Greek come in for a share of ill-usage at his hands. In 
it is a question with me whether he possessed any knowledge whatsoever of 
those languages. He quotes from them occasionally, as any one may do who 
will be at the trouble of copying; but when he has to deal with expressions 
adopted or derived from them, the manner in which he couples with sych 
expressions adjectives of the same import, re shows that he is unae. 
quainted with their meaning or derivation. A few short examples will illus. 
trate this :— 

“These appear trifling minutie.”—Curiosities of Literature. 

“THe explained to her the mysteries of the arcana of alchymy.”—Ibid. 

“These battles of logomachy, in which so much ink has been spilt.”~ 
Quarrels of Authors. 

The writer who penned such sentences could not be aware that “ minutie” 
is a Latin word, and means “ trifles ;” that “arcana” is in the same category, 
and means “secrets,” “mysteries ;” and that “logomachy” is derived from 
the Greek, and includes in its signification, “to battle,” or “ to dispute.” 

If we are surprised to meet, in Disraeli, with an expression so palpably 
tautological as “trifling minutie,” what are we to think of a writer of the 
ability and ripe scholarship of Archbishop Whately, who has the same fault 
in the following sentence :— 

“Some writers have confined their attention to trifling minutie of style.” 
—Introduction to Rhetoric. 


These are certainly rather slight grounds from which to infer 
an author's absolute ignorance of the Greek and Latin languages, 
We apprehend all these sentences are defensible, and the two 
first strictly correct. ‘‘ Minutia” means “smallness,” and 
though smallnesses are near akin to trifles, we use in English 
the adopted word “ minutie ” with reference rather to smallness 
of size than smallness of importance, which last is the sense in 
which we employ “ trifling.” Mr. Breen deals with the minutie 
of verbal criticism ; but he argues, and might state, unless with- 
held by fear of his own animadversions, that these minutia are 
important. In no sense could he say that trifles are important. 
Again, arcana means primarily, “shut up,” “ hidden,” “ secret” 
things, and to translate it in the present case in its secondary 
sense, of mysteries, is simply an arbitary arrangement to convict 
Mr. Disraeli of tautology. Again, logomachy may very fairly be 
used in the sense of word-contention, and, indeed, we more 
commonly apply it to this than to a single word-battle. 

The following passage contains a very unfounded sneer at an 
author whose contributions to the study of our language might, 
one would think, have elicited some word of appreciation from a 
labourer in the same field :— 

“The separation did not take place till after the language had attained the 
ripeness of maturity.’—TRENCH. English, Past and Present. 

As we improve in the “study of words,” perhaps some future Trench ma 
be able to point out the difference between “ripeness” and “ maturity. 
According to our “ English, Past and Present,” these words are as perfectly 
synonymous as any two in the language, 


Without awaiting the revelations of the future, we have no 
doubt that Mr. Macaulay’s favourite fifth-form boy would be able 
to point out substantial distinctions between these two words. 
“Ripe” is primarily applicable to fruits alone, and it is only 
by metaphor we use it of other things. ‘‘ Mature” we use rather 
of full growth and capacity, and the word does not carry with it 
those ideas of fulness, richness, and mellowness which hang about 
the other adjective. The phrase “ripeness of maturity” is, per- 
haps, not entirely defensible ; still, under some looseness of ex- 
pression, it carries with it the definite idea that the maturity 
which the language attained was one which embodied that fulness 


and richness, the idea of which we attach to the word “ ripeness.” 


Mr. Breen has a chapter on modern criticism, in which he 
rather scolds, than discusses it :— 


The fact is, honest, impartial criticism is almost unknown in our day. The 
system itself is radically vicious: authors, and not works, are reviewed; and 
for one instance that may be quoted of fairness and impartiality, fifty examples 
of injustice are everywhere apparent. Nay more, a review or journal which 
should depart from the common practice, and set out with the determination 
to steer a straightforward course, would soon find to its cost that honesty is 
not the best policy ; and that, to insure an ordinary share of subscribers, it 
must compete with its contemporaries in partiality and cant. Whenever a 
new work of any mark makes its appearance, the few journals that are uncon- 
nected with politics will proceed at once to review it; and, in general, you 
may rely on the correctness of their decisions. Not so the political journals: 
these, for the most part, reserve their fire till primed by the author or his 
friends. If the work possesses uncommon merit, it will force itself into 
notice despite their silence; but if it is a work of average ability, a work, in 
fact, which, from its very character, stands most in need of a helping 
and a fair nieasure of critical justice, it is either consigned to oblivion or 
“damned with faint praise.” 

* * * * 

Neither would the practice of affixing the writer’s name, as recommended 
by Sir Bulwer Lytton, be attended with unalloyed good. Many of the evils 
of the present system would still prevail, and others, now unknown, wo! 
be introduced. Look at any of the remarkable critiques that have been pub- 
lished with the writer’s name: what do you find? In every instance great 
ability, an appreciation of certain beauties, an eye for certain defects, much 
erudition and research. But the partiality in one case, the personal antipathy 
in another, the political bias in a third, the want of discrimination in some, 
the exaggeration of excellences or defects by all, are conspicuous throughout. 
In almost every instance the reviewer seems to be prompted by a ex rf 
desire to gratify his partiality or dislike, rather than by the commenda 
wish to do justice to the author, or to instruct the public taste. This is # 
deplorable state of things, and the true cause of it is to be found in the pre- 
valence of dishonesty and cant, and not in the publication or concealment 
the critic’s name. Criticism, in fact, has become a trade, and so long as that 
lasts, partiality and injustice will be persevered in, whether the critic’s name 
is given or withheld. 

fore criticism became a trade, there was some sincerity about it; but of 


late years it has, like everything else, put on the semblances of cant. 
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Criticism is, no doubt, to a great extent, a trade, but it is not 
uliar in this respect. Political commentary is yet more so, and 

at portion of modern writing has its origin simply in the desire 

to obtain remuneration for it. It must be admitted that the ease 
with which, at the ene day, money may be made by contri- 
buting to periodical literature, leads to a great deal of hasty and 
ignorant writing; but it is not true, we think, that modern cri- 
ism, feeble as it often is, is disgraced by any large amount of 
dishonesty and injustice. To expect every country newspaper 
to provide its readers with just and original criticisms in lite- 
rature, or to require that the writings of men shall be unaffected 
by their political partialities and personal prejudices, is to make 
too heavy a demand on human nature. The most formidable 
enemy of just criticism is literary cliquism. After a man has 
pursued periodical writing for a certain length of time, he con- 
tracts intimacies with a literary circle, more or less extensive, 
and it is not easy for him always to speak exactly what he 
thinks, still less to preserve an unbiassed judgment; and the 
chief thing that warps printed opinions on books is not malevo- 
lence, or conscious partiality, but a dislike to speak unpalatable 
truths of one’s friends and acquaintance. Trade and free-trade 
in criticism is opposed, in the main, to this source of injustice. 
When good writing is bought in the market, irrespective of 
its origin, new and unconnected men find a voice, the opinions 
of any particular mind are more diffused, and a newspaper or 
review finds it easier to obtain new blood, and to afford its 
readers something more than the ever-recurring opinions of one 
small knot of writers. Mr. Breen not only requires critics to 
be purged from human prejudice—he vii | have them always 
right ; and he seems to think we may fairly expect this of them. 
Nay, he insists they ought all to agree in their judgments. He 
quotes Hazlitt’s and Wilson’s contradictory criticisms on a 
number of our poets, and cries out—* These are a few samples 
of modern criticism. Among such a heap of contradictions, how 
is it possible to form a correct idea of the merits of an author?” 
We, on the other hand, should say such contradictions are just 
the materials to assist a man to form a correct idea. All that 
modern criticism professes to do, and all that any criticism can 
do, to be of service, is to submit to the judgment of other minds 
the impressions produced by a book upon one more or less 
specially qualified to deal with it. We find interest and derive 
knowledge from learning how a given subject strikes minds 
differing from our own. As in many other things, the advantage 
lies more in the seeking than in the thing sought; and to sup- 
e that what readers want is “a correct idea of the merits of 

e author,” and that crities can possibly supply them with 


this ready made, is, to say the least of it, a very shallow and 

false idea of the functions of criticism. 
The present work concludes with a chapter on Plagiarisms, 
and one on Literary Impostures. We wish the latter had occu- 
ied the room of both. A history of the impostures which have 
n practised in literature would prove both useful and inte- 


resting ; and we are indebted to Mr. Breen for the few hints he 
has furnished on the subject. As to plagiarism-hunting, we have 
always thought it one of the least remunerative pursuits in 
which knowledge and industry can spend themselves. It is 
astonishing, however, how far it may Ceontie a man, and how 
early an enthusiast loses the power of distinguishing between 
coincidences of thought and plagiarism. There are very few of the 
more commonly-cited plagiarisms of brief thoughts and expres- 
sions which may not have been the result of independent 
creation ; and as long as this is the case, every writer is entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. But the pleasures of detraction are 
great; and there are some critics who would scarcely scruple to 
accuse an author of borrowing his conjunctions. Mr. Breen lays 
down clearly and sensibly enough the limitations which should 
be observed in preferring a charge of literary theft; but he is 
not very careful to remain true to his theory ; and though many 
of his instances are curious, and carry conviction with them, others 
are illusive and puerile. Once or twice he confounds two very 
distinct ideas, and declares that one is copied from the other. 
Thus he tells us— 
To Milton, Gray is indebted for another of his beautiful images. The 
former, speaking of the Deity, says— 
/ “ Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear.” 
And Gray, with true poetic feeling has applied this image to Milton himeelf, 
in those forceful lines in the “ Progress of Poesy,” in which he alludes to the 
poet’s blindness— 
“The living throne, the oe blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 
Shelley has imitated this in the following lines in “ Julian and Maddalo”— 
“ The sense that he was greater than his kind 
Had struck, methinks, his eagle spirit blind, 
By gazing on its own exceeding light.” 
But Milton’s is a light so excessive as to seem dark. Gray's is 
merely a light in excess of what human eyes can endure—a thought 
80 natural and easy that it has become one of the commonplaces 
of poetry. Shelley’s lines, on the other hand, have the very 
special and characteristic thought of a spirit being struck blind by 
gazing on its own “ exceeding light.” Important and disgraceful 
—— of plagiarism lie, not in the (often unconscious) borrow- 
ing of the stray thoughts and expressions of others, but in adopting, 
without acknowledgment, whole bodies of thought under cir- 
cumstances of coincidence which make itclear that therobbery was 


deliberately planned. The proses as well as the most familiar 
modern instance of such a plagiarism is furnished by the mode in 
which Sir E. L. Bulwer has sand-papered and varnished the cha- 
racters in Zristram Shandy into the family group of the Cartons, 

We are not at all disposed to differ from Mr. Breen as to the 
value of good grammar and correct expression; and his book is 
certainly not without its use. But he cannot be said to haye 
done justice to his subject. It is treated narrowly, and in @ 
spirit unnecessarily carping and dogmatic. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY.* 


N economical households there is a dish called a Saturday- 
pie. This is composed of all the edible scraps in the kitchen 
which have accumulated during the week, eked out with a few 
onions and other savoury herbs, salted and spiced according to 
the taste of the eaters, or rather of the cook. After much 
thought, nothing occurs to us which gives so good an idea of the 
two volumes before us as this effort of culinary art. To call the 
Sister of Charity a novel would be absurd—to consider it as a 
set of essays on politics would be difflicult—to understand its 
views on art is impossible. What its object could be, seeing 
that it was apparently neither amusement nor instruction, 
was for some time a mystery to us, till we hit on the pie 
theory, and felt we had discovered the truth. Mrs. Challice 
evidently has a commonplace book, is a diligent reader of tho 
newspapers, has some acquaintance with the works of Carlyle 
and Mis. Radcliffe, had the pleasure of knowing Sir William 
Molesworth, and possesses certain ideas of her own on theo- 
logy and art. All these circumstances and acquirements she, 
being of an economical turn of mind, determined to work up in 
some advantageous and saleable manner; and the result of that 
determination is the work before us. Like its antitype, the pie, 
it is remarkable rather for the financial excellence of the con- 
ception which produced it than for its own intrinsic merits; but 
one cannot hope for perfection in this world. Of one great 
source of pleasure and interest—variety—we certainly have 
enough, both in character and choice of subject. We begin 
with scenes in Bermondsey, suggestive of the need of sanitary 
reform and extra-mural interment. We are then taken to Corn- 
wall, where we have a lovely village and frowning feudal castle, 
with ghosts, &c., in the Mysteries of Udolpho style. On our 
return to London, we are favoured with glimpses of the fashion- 
able world and Belgravia. We afterwards —_ lightly over 
Australia, the gold-diggings, New Zealand, Polynesia, Italy, 
its past, present, and future, Pitcairn’s Island, the Crimea, 
Constantinople, and Corfu—finally making our way back through 
Bermondsey and Belgravia to Cornwall, where we are left to 
repose our wearied limbs in peace. During these travels we 
are entertained with the most tremendous conversations, or 
rather disquisitions, on art, lities, religion, and meta- 
physics. As to characters, we have a charming heiress, an 
artist genius, a misanthropic baronet, an agreeable old French 
marquise a dashing guardsman, a dark villain of the melo- 
dramatic school, certain accomplices of his in low life, a duchess 
(perfect, of course), her duke, various celebrities of real life, a 
quaint doctor, a young beauty, an amiable duenna, a Christian 
clergyman, together with soldiers, dowagers, demoiselles, M.P.’s, 
thieves, virtuous peasants, miners, dressmakers, Cabinet Minis- 
ters, Italian actresses, and many others. The one class of 
ersons who seem to be forgotten is, curiously enough, that of 
Sisters of Charity. These good ladies are only mentioned in 
the title-page, and twice in a most cursory manner in the body 
of the work—first as being useful in Bermondsey, and secondly, 
as members of the body of nurses sent to the Crimea in the 
Russian war. It is obvious that to give anything like an 
adequate idea of this most erratic work would be a wary difficult 
task ; but it is impossible for any person of common humanity 
not to wish to spare others the intense weariness of wading 
through these dreary pages, by giving them something of a sum- 
mary of their contents. : 

A widow lady and her son, Eustace Neville by name, take 
lodgings in a Cornish village, and are intimate with the clergy- 
man of the parish, Mr. Lyle, and his son and daughter. ‘' 
father of Eustace had been an artist and a good man, if we 
rightly construe the somewhat involved sentence which we 

uote :—“ And the boy knew and loved, as children, and even 
py somehow will know and love in the case of a good man 
(or vice versd), that this father of his was excellence embodied,” 
Eustace is also an artist, and goes about sketching. In one of 
his rambles he sees a young lady on a runaway horse fall into a 
river, and saves her, en preux chevalier, from a watery grave. 
She turns out to be the niece and heiress of a misanthropic old 
baronet, the squire of the place, living in a castle near, which no 
stranger ever enters. However, on this occasion, Sir Richard 
Lester desires to see and thank the preserver of his niece, and 
begs him to call on him—which Eustace, as soon as he recovers 
from a bad cold, the natural but not romantic consequence of his 
wetting, does. He walks up through the park under the “ in- 
creasing masses of shadow + oe A the umbrageous trees,” and 
reaches the castle. He is conducted to the presence of Sir Richard, 
passing through the picture gallery—from a remark on which we 
gather that the ladies of this family were strong-minded women, - 

* The Sister of Charity; or, from Bermo to Belgravia. By 
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for we are told that “in the fairer portraits could be read the 
tale of an educated emancipation.” Sir Richard and Eustace 
have a long conversation, in which the former abuses women and 
religion, and the latter praises them, and then retires, shaking 
hands with Miss Beatrice, who is waiting in the hall to thank 
him as he goes home. 

After some years, Mrs. Neville and Mr. Lyle both die. Amy 
and Charles Lyle and Eustace Neville are then brought to London, 
and made to take lodgings in Bermondsey, in order to introduce 
sanitary questions, the evils of burying people in towns, and 
the cholera, of which Charles dies. he other two, setting 
convention aside, live on together, and sell their pictures (for 
Amy paints too) to a pawnbroker for food. At length Eustace 
gets a promise of a éohontal appointment, and wishes to go—only 
what is to become of Amy ? The simple expedient of marrying 
her and taking her with him does not seem to ocrur to him; so 
he is rather at his wits’ end, when in walks a lady, who turns out 
to be Miss Lester, who had heard of them through a benevolent 
doctor, and offers to take charge of Amy. Sir Richard being 
dead, she has got the estates, and does all manner of good 
there, as well as in London, besides being beautiful, accomplished, 
and wonderfully clever. The departure of Eustace is only delayed 
a few days to give time for some long and very unintelligible con- 
versations between him and Miss Lester on all sorts of transcen- 
dental subjects, and a description of the church clocks of London 
striking, from which we are tempted to extract the following 
sentence :—* Another church announces the advent of a new 
day ; then the echo is caught up by others, in every ecclesiastical 
tone of the universal lanquage, until the air is filled with notes of 
hope and warning.” Amy then takes up her residence in the house 
of the heiress, whose door is opened by “a respectable quiet man, 
without ashade of the hypoerisy of his class on countenance’ — 
evidently quite a treasure of a butler. There, in company with 
Miss Lester and Mrs. Seymour, her old governess—who, as we 
are poetically told, “ had performed the hallowed part of mother 
to the interesting being at her side’—she might have been happy, 
but for her hopeless love for Eustace, which is shared by the 
brilliant heiress. That lady soon discovers this fact, and mag- 
nanimously resolves (without any consideration for the gentle- 
man’s feelings in the matter) to give him to his first friend, and 
— her life in making them both happy. ‘The scene now 
changes to the fashionable world, and we are dazzled with rank, 
wit, and beauty. At least, we are introduced to the Duchess 
of Ayrton, who wears “a rather close fitting dress” on her “ ex- 
quisite figure,” and “ very delicate gloves,” and talks a great deal 
to Beatrice on the duty of making a good match—also to 
Captain Villars, a fast young guardsman, who lectures against 
lord-worship in a way which arouses a strong suspicion that 
Mrs. Challice is not quite free from that prevalent English 
heresy. Moreover, we go to a ball in Belgrave-square, where we 
meet Sir William Mornington, in whose personal description 
we vaguely detect a wish to represent a late Cabinet Minister. 
The villain of the piece here makes his first appearance, under 
the name of Major Percival. He makes love to Beatrice, 
by discussing Italian politics with her. At the end of the season, 
Amy Lyle goes back to Cornwall with Mrs. Seymour, and 
Beatrice goes to stay with a friend at Richmond. Long letters 
come from time to time from Eustace, in order to introduce 
accounts of the state of Australia, speculations on the discovery 
of gold there, and remarks on the Bisho of New Zealand and 
the Canterbury settlement. At the Richmond Villa, Major 
Percival is staying. He is thus described :— 

His perfect figure, his soldierlike case, and the quiet but commanding 
grace with which he managed the thorough-bred but fiery animal which he 
rode, were incomparable and unexceptionable as his costume, and the hand- 
some profile so clearly defined by his well-shaped hat. Now a man’s hat of 
the present incongruous century, is one of the most ugly and foolish things it 
can boast, save and except the schemes and brains it very often covers. 
Being, therefore, unshapely and useless—a thing to which only custom 
familiarizes us, an appendage fit only to provoke the laughter of the un- 
initiated, it is the pie: 4 of great taste, it is the triumph of mind over a very 
ridiculous matter, when it really affects the air of a graceful and useful orna- 
ment. Infer, therefore, so far favourably of the wearer, when told that the 
Major’s hat was admirable. 

However, in spite of his admirable hat, his long speeches about 
India and Mazzini, and his compliments to Miss Lester on her 
individuity, whatever that may be, she cannot endure him; and in 
this she shows great penetration, for the Major is a great scamp, 
and is in league with others to steal part of her title-deeds. An 
old French marquise, who is staying there too, agrees with her 
in her antipathy ; and her opinion is important, for she is appa- 
rently gifted with second sight—at least we conclude so from the 
following passage :— 

Then she prophesied how the belle France would succumb for a time to a 
miserable necessity— but not yet the last page,” she would add, “ Vous 
verrez.” The ancient Marquise did not say “ Nous verrons,” because she 
knew that, in the course of nature, she must soon pass from the stage whereon 
she had played a conspicuous part, “ but in the which she had never seen the 
thing more strange than the Noto ;” so in her prophetic and political visions 
she was wont to warn Beatrice of what was to come; but as this is not a book 
on French polities, her prescience need not be here recorded. 

We may notice, by the way, that the declaration’ contained 
above on French politics does not save us from several pages on 
that subject, in one of which Beatrice lets fall the following 
oracular utterance :—‘ Yet even acts of Parliamentary perma- 
nence must emanate from the pure.” After another year spent 
in these and the like conversations in‘ London and Cornwall, 
Miss Lester summons Eustace from the Antipodes, to receive a 


Colonial appointment, and marry Amy. She beguiles the time 
till he comes by telling that young person certain passages of 
her own family history concerning her misanthropic uncle, which 
she was under a vow to keep secret till the year in question, for 
the following reason :— 

“ Your uncle,” answered Mrs. Seymour, “believed in the pre-exis 

mystic impression, or calculation, he imagined that at this time, the purga. 
torial decree would be fulfilled.” 
It appears that the gentleman had loved and married an 
Italian actress, who had subsequently run away from him, and 
only returned to him to die in awful madness. She left one son, 
who turned out very ill, and was forced to leave the country, 
His father had since heard of his death, and so his niece Beatrice, 
became his heiress. 

Eustace appears in course of time, and takes his appointment, 
but being soon disgusted with “ red tape,” throws it up, and goes 
back to his painting—which is a by an illness brought on 
by his hopeless attachment to Miss Lester. However, he 
recovers, both physically and mentally; and “just at this unfre- 
quent and very enviable juncture, his uncle (I call him that, 
because it is so tiresome to get tangled any farther in genealo- 
gical twigs) in Australia, died, and left him an ample fortune.” 
The reflections which follow the announcement of the decease of 
this convenient impromptu relative are so very delightful, that 
we cannot resist quoting them :— 

Eustace Neville had never courted or caressed this official parental paragon; 
on the contrary, he had run away from him and his colony with a Bishop 
who, as Beatrice Lester asserted, swam without his lawn sleeves across 4 
ews primeval stream. And here, in London, all of a sudden, he was 
uailed as his heir! 

Is it possible that the official had heard of this young connexion havi 
conquered the world? Is it possible that because its routine had included the 
artist in its choicest circle, that therefore he, the dying official, felt bound by 
every bond of virtue to acknowledge and support its decree? Very probably. 
There are many such machines who grind their own flesh, blood, 
until opinion opportunely steps to the rescue, and then,—behold !—drops the 
balmly oil from nature’s official hands to bind up the wounds, which been 
only inflicted, forsooth, for the poor dear sufferer’s advantage! If the man 
be without honour in the house of kith or kin, let others welcome him, and 
only see, what next and next? 

Well—Eustace Neville looked at his sleek and accommodating banker's 


-book and smiled, as he pag wed threw it down beside his easel. If some- 


thing like sarcasm lurked in that smile, the social sinner must be forgiven, for 
again he thought of the unforeseen fate of hoarded wealth, and the golden 
sureties of success in the crafts and crucible of his charity. 

Mr. Neville, on this accession of wealth, marries Amy, and they 
are very happy. Our friend Beatrice now discovers that her 
unprincipled lover, Major Percival, is no other than her cousin 
Richard Lester—that only son of her uncle who had been so long 
ago supposed to be dead. Of course she gives up the property 
to him, but refuses to be his wife, as he wishes, being finally 
disgusted with him by his behaviour to a poor girl whose heart 
he had broken, and whose last words are thus given :— 

* Ah! my sweet—my precious darling—I come—I come. Oh! stay for 
me; stay for dear—dear—mother, who loves you so—so. Yes, I see the 
light, and—the flowers; ah! you shall have them, my sweet, my babe, my 
only—only one. Hark! the music! I—I hear it. Smile—ah! so—so. 
Smile! what joy! what—oh! my blessed boy—my angel. I co-me. An-gel!” 
Every one has his own idea of pathos. That of Mrs. Challice 
appears to consist in dividing syllables by hyphens, and in repeat- 
— smaller words twice over, like a postman’s knock. 

er money being now gone, and the Russian war having con- 
veniently broken out, Miss Lester resolves to join the band of 


nurses going out to Scutari—which resolution brings forward the 


idea of Sisters of Charity, and gives room for a touching parting 
scene between her and her friend, the Duchess with Jaticate 
gloves. Wenow enter the Crimean hospitals, and are introduced 
to various military characters as we accompany Miss Lester up 
and down through their crowded wards. After some little time 
spent there, she is summoned to Corfu to attend the dying bed 
of Mrs. Neville, xée Amy Lyle, and to comfort her disconsolate 
husband. The story closes with the taking of Sebastopol, the 
murder of Sir Richard Lester by one of his old accomplices in 
crime, the marriage of Beatrice and Eustace Neville, and some 

rofound reflections on Labour and Capital, Administrative 

form, and the like. 

Such is a faint outline of the Sister of Charity. We can only 
trust that Mrs. Challice, having now disencumbered her memory 
and her common-place book of their multifarious‘contents, will in 
future write less ambitiously and more intelligibly. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, will be OPEN on the 

24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th June, from Ten till Four, and on Thursday and 

Saturday Evenings, 25th and 27th June, from Seven till Ten o’clock. Admission free. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM is situate near to OLD 
BROMPTON CHURCH. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—Lhis Museum, containing 
Pictures, Sculpture, Architecture, Building Materials, Ornamental Art, Educa- 
tional Collections, Patented Inventions, and Products of the Animal Kingdom, will be 
OPENED to the PUBLIC on Wednesday, the 24th of June, and continue open daily, 
from Ten till Four, 


For the instruction and recreation of persons working in the Daytime, the Museum 
will be lighted up every Monday and Thursday Evening, from Seven to Ten, 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, Admission free, 
On Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri lay, being Student’s Days, Sixpence each Person. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— DON GIOVANNI.— 
Precovomint, Spszia, ALBont, Benzventano, Const 
and The following arrangements have been settled :— 
DON GIOVANNI, 
MONDAY, June 22nd.—EXTRA NIGHT. 
TUESDAY, 23rd—LA SONNAMBULA, 
First Appearance of Signor Beart. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 24th.—_MR. BENEDICT’S GRAND CONCERT. 
THURSDAY, 25th.—EXTRA NIGHT, DON GIOVANNI, 
SATURDAY, 27th.—LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
MONDAY MORNING, 29th, 
(to commence at One, and end at Five o’Clock), 
DON GIOVANNI, 
DIVERTISSEMENT, 
Last Actof LA SONNAMBULA., 
TUESDAY, 30th—IL TROVATORE. 
On each occasion a Ballet Divertissement, supported by the principal artistes of 
the Establishment, 


LA TRAVIATA will shortly be repeated. 
Prices for the Morning Performance as follows :— 


Boxes—Pit One Pair 


4 

5 

3 3 O| Gallery Stalls , 

HalfCircle. . . 111 Gallery . 
To be had at the Box Office at the Theatre. 


ENEDICT’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, AT 

MAJESTY’S THEATRE, ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24th. .—Piccotommi, 
Spezia, OrTOLANI, ALBONI, BEvart, CHARLES BrauamM, BENEVENTANO, 
Corst, &c. &c.; Miss ARABELLA GoppaRp, Messrs, LINDsay SLoper, 
Bsyepict, Bazzrnt, Piatti, Pezzez, and Borrrsin1 will all perform, A selection from 
Gluck’s ORFEO, the part of Orfeo, by Madame Atzonr. The Grand Finale to DON 
GIOVANNI, with all its scenic effects ; and Madile, in Batre’s popular 
Ballad, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,”—Boxes (to hold four mye 2,3, 3, 

and 4 Guineas; Pit Stalls, £1 1s.; Pit, 7s.; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d.: to be 
had at the principal Musicsellers and Libraries; of Mr. BENEDICT, 2 2, Manchester 
square; and at the Box-Office, at the Theatre. 5 
LYCEUM— 


eet se ITALIAN OPER‘, 
Arrangements for next Week. 
MONDAY, June 22nd. eo Risrokrt, in the new henge | of CAMMA, 
TUESDAY. 23rd.—LA TRAVIATA, Bosto, Graziani, TaGuiarico, ZELGER, 
Marto, and first Ap ae of Madlle. Piunxett, in a new Ballet Divertissement, 
entitled, TERPSIC 
WEDNESDAY, 24th. inst Night of FAZIO, translated from the English of Dr, 
Mitimay. Bianca, by Mdme. Ristorr, 
THURSDAY, (Subseription Night, in lieu of August 4th) 
Batrs, will make her first A ppearance in the Opera of LUCIA DI LAMME 
and her fourth on the Stage. After which, Mdlle, Prunxert, will make = marine 
Appearance in the new Divertissement. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. The Directors have made arrangements with 
Mr. BENEDICT ‘for a Concert by the Members of the VOCAL ASSOCIATION, in the 
Centre Transept, on SATURDAY next the 27th instant. Door open at 12. CONCERT 
to commence at 3. Price of Admission as usual. Half-a-Crown to persons not holders 
of Season Tickets, The PROGRAMME will be duly announced. 
By Order, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


RT TREASURES EXHIBITION.—{HER MAJESTY’S 
VISIT.—To secure LODGINGS in MANCHESTER, during the Queen’s Visit, 
apply to Mr. Hapgn, Offices of the Exhibition, 100, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTaBLISHED 1831, 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society was held in Edin- 
burgh, on the 6th of May, David J. Thomson, Esq., in the chair. The Report by the 
Directors stated, that the number of Policies issued during the year ending Ist March 
last, was 658, the sums thereby assured being £300,440, and the Annual Premiums 
thereon, £9589—all of which exceed, in every Sastionlen, those of the previous year, 

The Invested Funds of the Society amountto . .. . £1,029,604 
The Annual Revenue,to . . . 176,411 
The Existing Assurances, to . 4,882,096 
Copies of the Report may now be obtained at the Society’: s offices. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
London Office—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHDEACON T, RITCHIE, Agent. 


Western London Office.—6a, JAMES’S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 


CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 
N ORTHERN 


. eee . 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1836), 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
HEAD OFFICES. 

King-street. St. Andrew-square, 

Betrast—42, Waring-street. Giascow—19, St. Vincent-place. 

St. *s-place. Lonpoy—1, Moorgate-street, 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of this Company was held on the 12th instant, 

when the following results of the business for the year ending 3lst January last were 
submitted to the Proprietors and Policy-holders. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Premiums for the year . £91,306 3 
Which, after payment of all ‘losses and” expenses, ‘and provision for all yn RN 
claims, | left to the credit of Profit and Loss a nett balance of £14,572 15s, 6d, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums of 514 new Policies issued during the year. . . . . £9,81411 2 
Renewed Premiums and Interest . . . . «© 658,143 7 1 


Total Revenue forthe year . . © © £67,962 18 3 


QUITABLE | ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
OrricE—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. EstaBiisHEp 1y 1762. 
Capital on 31st December, 1 sterling. 
Income of the Society upw of per annum. 
PA oe yee is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the prods are appropriated to 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same_ 


Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to1 o'clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

A short account, explanato’ the advantages and to A ssurers, 
may be had on application the Office, where attendance is Ry bed 10 
to 4 o’clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. _ 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InstituTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of li fe, When they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Brofits are — to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sam insured, ya an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth a) apyreuriotion of profits for the five years terminating Jan’ 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums ins’ ied and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent, per annum on the original sums . 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each. 


Addition made 


Amount of 
Additions to 
Feb, 1, 1851. 


o 


of 


100 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1961. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, BADEN, UP THE 
RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except yo 
at Eight o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at 
office, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, every day, between Eleven and Your, “without 
any extra charge. The Morning ntations take place every Tuesday and 
Saturday, at Three o'clock, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER: ou... 
The high appreciation in which this Oil is held by the Faculty has been 
fested by the confidence with which medical men have prescribed it in vpn own 
families, Dr. Epwarp Sura, the eminent physician to the Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption, says—“ During the past twelve months I have not prescribed any other 
in private practice, and I have administered it exclusively and continuously to one of 
my own children.” Dr. EpGecumses, of the Royal Dispensary, Pimlico, states—“* I 
have used Dr. De Jongh’s Oil in my own ~— & with marked success, and believe it to 
be in its effects superior to any other preparation. 
Dr. Dg Jonau’s Cop Liver Ou is sold only in Imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 
4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respec throughout 


the United Kingdom, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, AND ©O., 77, STRAND, W.c, 
ONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNRE: 
By whom the Oil j is daily forwarded to all parts of the ‘Yetropolis. 


ISTHMUS OF SUEZ CANAL, 
PUBLIC MEETING will be held of the Bankers, Merchants, 
Ship-owners, &c., of London, on Wednesday, the op instant, at the London 
Tavern, at One o'clock, ?. m., for the purpose of hearing the e s which I am 
desirous of Ra oe before them relative to the negeoees Ship Canal across the Isthmus 


of Suez. Sir James Duxs, Bart., M.P., in the 
Bath Hotel, Piccadilly. " FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


ISTHMUS OF SUEZ SHIP CANAL, 


THE BANKERS, MERCHANTS, SHIP-OWNERS, AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF LONDON. 
GenTLEMEN,—In inviting your attention to the « dition and prog of the Suez 
Ship Canal scheme, l advocate not only my interest as the p ter and concessionary 
of that great undertaking, but the Behe of all commercial communities, in the 
——— * — trading and industrial activity, and consequently in the highest degree 
those of Lon 
By a Charter of his Highness the Viceroy of Iam empowered to carry out 
the ts for a junction of the Mediterranean with the Red ry 4 
a canal navigable for the largest ships, and for the opening by this means of a 8 
maritime route to India, China, and Australia. 
The route which will thus be opened to commerce, is shorter by 5600 miles, as 
ay England, than that at present followed round the Cape of Good Ho) tis tr track 
es through seas of all others most easy of navigation, and it skirts t e coasts of 
countries rich in natural products, Soe present, for all mercantile purposes, 
Ene the reach of European enterprise. 


Number of Policies current, 3986—for capital sums amounting to £1,832,798 4 9 
FINANCIAL POSITION, 

Amount or ACCUMULATED FunpS . . + + + « £342,535 0 2 
REVENUE FROM ALL SOURCES . . + 9 © «(168,808 711 
DIVIDEND. 

The Directors having recommended that the Dividend to the Shareholders should 
be continued at the former rate of 7} per cent. free of Income Tax, the same was 
accordingly. 

ProGrxEss OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST FivE YEARS. 


” 

1854, to 31st Jan. 1555 (9 montis) 37303 0 0 
tat Feb, 1855, | 77,850 19 9 
1856, /91,308 8 667,962 18 


16th June, 1857, 


s of the highest Tapute in England and the chief countries of Europe, have 
examined and approved the technical features ofthe scheme. An important accessory 
work, consisting of a branch Canal, is now in actual ar ogress, and the greater part of 
the Capital re required has been subscribed among the Commercial elasses of the several 
European nations, whose Governments have readily sanctioned a project of such 
manifest importance to the develop of ce and civilization. 

My object i in coming. onenet you will be to ascertain the feelings which exist in hm 

and asses of London with respect to this great enterprise, and 

—~ to furnish full iommien as to its objects and details, well knowing that 
your countrymen yield only to the most solid arguments, and after the most mature 
and circumspect examination 

In the principal cities thro hout Europe, where this scheme has been b 
forward to public notice, it has elicited on the e part of the chief seenialons, Commie 
and Scientific bodies, manifestations of the most signal interest and sympathy. I am, 
therefore, naturally desirous to complete this gen expression of approval with the 
crowning sanction of the greatest Commercial and Manufacturing nation in the World, 
ban © above all others, is called to —- in the incalculable advantages inevitably 

from a work which, by | consol her vast Colonial possessions in the 
— in the South, must i her prosperity, 
I have the honour to poe Aa self, Gentlemen, 
Your most it and humble Servant, 

London, June, 1857. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 

Communications may be directed to 
- = to C, L, Kuyny, Esq. Secretary, Isthmus of Suez Canal Offee, Office, 50, 
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EAL SPANISH MANTILLAS.—A. BLACKBORNE invites Now ready, Price One Shilling, F 
the Nobility and Gentry to inspect a choice assortment of the above MANTILLAS HE MONTHLY REVIEW.—No. XVIII. » for JUNE. 

that he has just imported from Spain —The Original Spanish Depot, 56a, South CONTENTS :— 
TITHE REDEMPTION TRUST Little Dorrit. » Are 
III. Borthwick’s California, VIII. The So Kensin 
HE ANNUAL MEETING of the TITHE REDEMPTION IV. Barchester Towers. cational ee Edu. 
TRUST will be held at the Society’s Rooms, No, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, on V. The Public Offices, 
Thursday, the 25th inst., at — Arruve Hact, Virtus, and Co,; and all Booksellers, 
The Right Hon. M.P., ivman, 
: " A Cheap Edition, with Illustrations, One Shilling, of 
*,* There will be Holy Communion, and a Sermon preached by the Lorp BrsHor Y ? 4 
of Saispury, at St. Michael's Church, Burleigh-strect, Strand, A 11 o’clock on the LEMENT 8 O F Bb A N Y 


morning of the Meeting. z Order of the Board, 
1, Adam-street, Adelphi, June 1st, 1857. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING, 

R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 

MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Indi- 

viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art are invited 

to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage-stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 


A* OXFORD SCHOLAR, B.A., who has taken honours in both 
on, 


Wa. T. YOUNG, Secretary. 


Examinations, wishes for one or two pupils to read with him in the long Vaca- 
Further information and references may be ned by a letter addressed to Z. Y. X., 
care of Mr. Hasarans, Bookseller, High-street, Oxford. 


ry.O PUBLISHERS.—A very respectable long-established Pub- 

lishing and Book Busi to be disposed of, requiring about £3000 to £5000 
Capital. Particulars may be had of Messrs, Epwarps and Samira, 19, Great Carter- 
lane, Doctors’ Commons; but personal interviews will be preferred, 


i YOU WANT A PRINTER, apply as under, and every infor- 
mation will be given to enable any one who wishes to bring his thoughts before 
the Public, to do so at a moderate expense. 
Every description of Commexctat and Gengrat Printine, LitHoGrarny, and 
Book-BiyvinG executed, and Account Boox and Stationery supplied. 
Ricuarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 Years, 


DAWSON and SONS regularly SUPPLY the SATURDAY 
e REVIEW and the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS in town, and by the 
morning, evening, and foreign mails, to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, and foreign countries, Advertisements inserted in all the London and country 
newspapers, A list for 1857, with polities and days of publication, sent gratis on 
application. 
Abchurch-yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. ; Established 1809. 


T IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
4 by Mavutt and 
Pd number for June contains WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, Esq., R.A., with 
emoir. 
Maute and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Piccadilly; and 
Davip 86, Fleet-street, 


Brees LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay’s History of 
England, Stanley’s Sinai, Vaughan’s Mystics; Works by Dr. Cumming, Miss 


Sewell, and Miss Yonge, with many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced | 


Prices, Catalogues sent post free on application; also Prospectuses of the Library. 
Lrerary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


Now ready, Postage free, 


LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with- 

drawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, 

Cuaktes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford-street, London; 

and Cross-street, Manchester, 
This day is published, price 1s,; by Post, 1s. 1d. 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
CONNEXIONS OF THE THROAT, NOSE, AND EAR. By Jas. Ygarsiey, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Inventor of the Artificial Tym- 
panum, Xc, 

“A careful perusal has convinced us that the author is correct in his views; his 
experience has been ample, and his powers of observation and research have been by 
no means inferior to his opportunities.” —Medical Times and Gazette, 

Joun New Burlington-street. 
Next Week will be published, 


HE ATHELINGS; or, the Three Gifts. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
A In 3 Vols., Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d, Originally published in “ Blackwood’s 
agazine, 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
NEW SCHOOL ATLASES. 
BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 
Geographer to the Queen, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c, 


*,* These Arzases lay claim to a degree of accuracy, and an amount of information 
not hitherto attempted in Educational Works. The Maps have been constructed with 
® special view to the purposes of sound instruction, and are not copied from any 
existing Atlas; hence they will be found free from the common faults of overcrowding 
and confusion with which so many School Atlases are justly chargeable, By means of 
& wew process of production, the Maps combine the accuracy and neatness of the 
highest style of Engraving with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect of 
— = to secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance unapproached by former 
methods, 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original 


_ Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. ‘Twenty Maps, 


IL 
LASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 
Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors: accompanied by a Complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
Quantities of the Byllables are marked, By 'T, Harvey, M.A, Oxon, 


( LENERAT, AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 
A the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World; with 
their present Political Divisions. A New Edition, with Maps of Switzerland and 
Palestine, and enlarged Maps of Scotland and Ireland, Twenty-five Maps, 


Iv. 
STRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hrnp, Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
‘ With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent 
is-overies in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps, 
The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas:—In 8vo (for School use), 
strougly half-bound, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each Map separate, and mounted on 


canvas, 16s. 6d, In quarto, half-bound } 
Sorat q morocco, £1 1s. Separate Maps mounted on 


v. 
LEMENTARY SCHOOL AT 
luding a Map of Canaan and Palestine, price 7s, 6d. half-bound, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts, 5s. 
(PALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. By Acygs 
STRICKLAND, 
London: Jon W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Feap. 8vo, 5s, , 
ERMONS PREACHED IN WELLS CATHEDRAL, By 
G. H, SacnEverett Jonnsoy, M.A., F.R.S., Dean of Wells. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, the First Vol., 8vo, 21s. 7 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henny 
Tuomas Buckie, 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
ISHOP HORNE’S APHORISMS AND OPINIONS. With 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 
Complete in 8 Vols., Feap. 8vo, 20s., cloth, 
HAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS, with Introduction, Glossary, 
Memioir, and Notes, By Rosgerr 
London: Joun W. Par«er and Son, West Strand, 
ad Octavo, 15s, 
rMNHE MEDITERRANEAN: a Memoir, Physical, Historical, and 
Nautical, By Rear-Admiral W. H, Sayr#, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 2 Vols., 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, £2 2s, 
A CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 10s, 6d. 


i\ERMONS, PREACHED AND PUBLISHED ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. By Samvzt, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 


By the same Author, 


SERMONS, PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


CHARGE DELIVERED IN 1854, Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


Published this day, price 3s. 6d. ———. the amount of One Ordinary 
Number and a Half, 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY FOR JUNE. 
ContENnTs:—1. Dr. Farr on the Pay of Ministers of the Crown—2. Dr. Strangon 
the Porcelain Manufacture of the West of Scotland—3. Mr. 8. Brown on the Statistics 
of Fire Insurance—4. Mr. Newmarch on the Electoral Statistics of England and 
Wales, 1832-53. 
London: Jomy W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 


In a few Days, Post 8vo, 


HE COMET OF 1556: being Replies to Every-Day Questions 

referring to its anticipated Reappearance, with Observations on the Apprehen- 

sion of Danger from Comets, By J. Russe.n Hxyp, Foreign Secretary of the Astro- 
nomical Society, 


By the same Author, 


THE COMETS: a Descriptive Treatise, with Account of Modern 
Discoveries, and a Table of all Calculated Comets, 5s. 6d, 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY, 1s. 6d. 
London: W. Parxgr and Son, West Strand. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


UR COLLEGE LEAVES, FROM AN UNDERGRADUATE’ 


SCRIBBLING BOOK, 
London: (i, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-street. 


Now published, in 8vo, pp. xxxii, and 450, cloth, price 12s, 
LIFE OF HANDEL. By Vicron ScHoELcHER. 


Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 


RENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S FRENCH 
CATALOGUE. New Edition, May, 1857, Post free, for One Stamp. 
WititaMs and Noreare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C.; 
and 2v, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, price ls. 
EMARKS ON THE DESIGNS PROPOSED FOR THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES, more particularly on those for the Block Plans, 
and the Approaches to the New Palace at Westminster, By a Practicat Man. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 

VHUCYDIDES: THE HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE OF 
ATHENS. Translated into English, with Notes, explanatory of its Pathology. 

By Cuares Coxtrer, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &e. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
WM. HOWITT’S “HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE ENGLISH POETS.” 
In One Vol., price 8s, 6d., cloth gilt, 

OMES AND HAUNTS OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 

Ws. Howirr. With 40 Illustrations, and a Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
“This work has been completely revised, and much additional matter introduced. 

A more acceptable present-book it would be difficult to choose.” 
London: Rovutiepes and Co., Farringdon-street. 


PERCY RELIQUES, EDITED BY REV. R, A. WILLMOTT, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth gilt, 
ERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. A New 
Edition; with Introductions entirely rewritten, and many Notes, by the Rev. 
R. A, Witemort, and 8 Illustrations by Edward Corbould, 
London: Grorer and Co., Farringdon-street. 
AGSTER’S COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL: a Com- 
mentary in the very Words of Scripture. Specimens, by Post, free. 
BAGSTER’S LARGE PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE: each 
k separate. Introductions, Indexes, Maps. Specimens, by Post, free, 
London: Samvuxt BaastsEr and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
Catalogues of Bibles and Biblical Aids, by Post, free, 
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NEW POEMS BY AUBREY DE VERE, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
A Y °C A R OL By Avprry DE Vere. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts., 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLEASURES OF HOME,” 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 
LEGEND OF GLENCOE, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Joun AnpERsON, Minister of Kinnoull; Author of‘ The Pleasures of Home.” 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roserts. 
Just published, Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
MONTH AT KISSINGEN; and Analytical Table of the 
Mineral Springs. With passing Notices of Cologne, the Rhine, Frankfort, 
Wurtzburg, Heidelberg, &c. By an EnGuishwomay, 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, Lonemans, and Roperts, 
TO SWISS TOURISTS. 
In Post 8vo, with Plate and Coloured Map, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
N ASCENT OF MONT BLANC [BY A NEW ROUTE AND 
WITHOUT GUIDES. By the Rev. C. Hupson, M.A.; and E, 8, Kennepy, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Two Ascents of Monte Rosa, 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


THE LATE COLONEL ARMINE MOUNTAIN, C.B. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, with a Portrait drawn on 


stone by R. J. Lane, R.A. 
A\EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE COLONEL 
A. 8. H. Mounrtary, C.B., Adjutant-General of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, 
Edited by Mrs. Mounrary, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
NEW TRAVELS IN IRELAND BY MR. C. R. WELD. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with a tinted View of Birr Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Rosse, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ACATIONS IN IRELAND. By Ricnarp WELD, 
Barrister-at-Law; Author of “A Vacation Tour in the United States and 
Canada,”—which, price 10s. 6d., may still be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
NEW VOLUME OF COL. MURE’S WORK ON GRECIAN LITERATURE, 
Just published, Vol. V., in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, * 
CRITICAT, HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITE- 
RATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Witu1am Mure, of Caldwell. Vol. V., 
containing Thucydides, Xenophon, and the remaining Historians of the Attic Period.— 
The preceding volumes may also be had,—Vols. I. to IIL. price 36s.; and Vol, IV, 15s, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LoONGMANS, and Roserts. 


MOSELEY’S ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. a 
; New Edition, corrected, in 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 24s. 
HE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING 


AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. Henry Mosetey, M.A., F.R.S, 


By the same Author, the Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 8s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonaMans, and Roperts, 
ANDREW CROSSE, THE ELECTRICIAN, 


UNION WORKHOUSES, 
In Foolscap 8vo, price Sixpence, 
FEW WORDS ABOUT THE INMATES OF OUR UNION 


WORKHOUSES, 


London: Loneman, Browy, and Co. 


THE REY. J, E. YONGE’S ETON 


SCHOOL EDITION OF HORACE, 


Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, cloth, 


ORACE, with short English Notes for Students. 


Part I. con- 


taining the Odes and Epodes, By the Rev. J. E, Yonex, King’s College, Cam- 


bridge ; Assistant Master at Eton. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperrs, 


NEW WORK BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, BART. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


from the Edinburgh’ 


’ and “ Quarterly Reviews,” with 


ddresses and other Pieces, By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H, 


M.A., Member of the Institute of France, &€. 


“ These essays and addresses of Sir John 
Herschel are not mere chronicles of the 
progress of the science with which his 
name is indissolubly connected. The 
highest truths of this science are simply 
and beautifully expounded, and made clear 
to all classes, Very many of our readers 


| are active members of general book clubs, 
| and we can assure them that it would be 
| difficult to find a work so likely to be 
. both instructive, interesting, and 

| acceptable as this collection of Sir John 
| Herschel’s essays and addresses,”— 
Medical Times and Guzette, 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 
SIR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. New 


Edition, with Plates and Wood Engravings 


London: Loyemay, Brown, Grern, Loncmans, and Ropgrts, 


OTICE. Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of England.” 
Messrs. Lonaman and Co, beg to announce that Miss Strickland’s work, “ The 
Lives of the Queens of England,” is now published by them. The “ Lives of the 


Queens ” are complete in 8 vols, Post 8vo, with Portraits of eve 


Queen, price 7s. 


each volume. Any volume may be had separately to complete sets. Of this work 
Times remarks, “These volumes have the fascination of romance united to t 
integrity of history. The work is written by a lady of considerable learning, inde- 
fatigable industry, and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and 
an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them 


resulted a narrative interesting to all, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 12s, 6d, cloth, 


HE FRANKS, from their First Appearance in History to the 
Death of King Pe By C. Perry, Barrister-at-Law, in Phi- 
sin 


losophy, and Master of 

“ It is impossible to form a proper judg- 
ment of period of the 1 
monarchy without allowing a very large 
consideration to the Teutonic institutions 
that were grafted on the Gallo-Latin or 
Romance stock. In this respect Mr. 
Perry has rendered essential service to the 
students of French history, for he has 
brought to bear upon those dark though 
important ages an ample and accurate 
knowledge of the distinctive character- 
istics of the German conquerors. To 
Englishmen it must ever be a matter of 


e University of Géttingen, 


ings of the old Teuton race, as 
deviated and unaccust 
e 


» customs, and 
institutions of these splendid barbarians 
are described with considerable eloquence; 
oa on the authority of Tacitus, whom 
Dr. Perry vindicates from uizot’s 
charge o merely gratitied an accés 
dhumeur by satirizing the vices of his own 
countrymen, ... We commend Dr, 
excellent work to all students of the rive 
and progress of the political and social 
system of modern Europe,”—Leader, 


Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC 


AND LITERARY, of ANDREW 


CROSSE, the ELECTRICIAN. Edited by Mrs, Crosse. 


“An extremely interesting and well- 
written piece of biography.”—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 

“We have seldom risen from the perusal 
of a biographical memoir with more admi- 

on than from the present.”—Lancet. 


“The concise but careful and lucid 
account which Mrs. Crosse gives of her 
husband’s researches and discoveries, 
entitles her book to the high considera- 
tion and patient attention of all students 
of natural science.” —Critic. 


London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and RoBErts. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B, 
In Post 8vo, with Chart and Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
UEDAH,;; or, Stray Leaves from a Journalin Malayan Waters. 
By Captain Sazrarp Osporn, R.N., C.B., Author of “Stray Leaves from an 
Aretie Journal,” and of the “ Narrative of the Discovery of the North-West Passage.” 


“Captain Osborn’s sketches on sea and 
land are among the most picturesque, 
while they are among the most truthful, 
that we have met with in a traveller’s 
book for a considerable time... . To 
cel such a book is a_ pleasure.”— 

ader. 


“Captain Osborn’s book is full of inci- 
dent, and is a true sailor’s book, by reason 
of the frank way in which it puts upon 
everything the happiest and the most 
generous, which is in the long run 
always the least blundering, construction.” 
—Examiner. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Reperts. 


DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 
Just published, 3 Vols, 8vo, with 11 Maps, 36 tinted Illustrations, and 100 
Woodcuts, price 63s. cloth, 
PRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH and CENTRAL 


AFRICA: being the Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in 


the Years 1849-1855. By Henry Barra, 


Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &c. 


“For extent and variety of subjects the 
three volumes before us greatly surpass 
every other work on African travel with 
which it has been our fortune to meet. . . . 
Asan indefatigable traveller, Dr. Barth’s 
merits are undoubted, and we may place 


| him at once in the same category as 
Mansfield Parkyns, Burton, Wallin, Ander- 
son, and his own distinguished country- 
woman, Madame Ida Pfeiffer.”—Athe- 
neum, 


*,* Vols. IV. and V., completing the work, will be published in the Autumn, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


THE ABBE HUC’S 


WORKS ON CHINA, 


Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


(SERISTIANITY IN CHINA, TARTARY, AND THIBET. 
By the Abbé Hvuc, formerly Missionary Apostolic in China, Translated with 


the Author’s sanction. 

“We rank the Abbé Hue among the 
best writers on China. In all that re- 
lates intrinsically to China, he is unpre- 
judiced, far-sighted, and informing. His 
travels may take rank among the most 
fascinating books in the library of adven- 
ture and observation; and to that work 
the present is a fitting companion. Who- 


' ever would comprehend the present phe- 


nomena of Chinese politics and manners, 
Will do well to study the religious history 


of the empire in this admirable and enter- | 


taining book.” —Leader, 


“M. Huc is not less ary as a chro- 
| nicler than as a traveller, for every page 
opens upon some incident, some quaint per- 
| spective, some tableau of Guatlinn, some 
| restoration of men and events long ob- 
secured in the dusty annals of Franciscan 

ilgrimages, adventures, and martyrdoms 
in the East. .. . It isa book which, breath- 
ing the fragrance of olden times and 
travels, of Marco “Polo dreams and 
Prester John missions, has not only a 
romantic interest, but serves to bring 
out into clearer light the religious his- 
tory of the Chinese Empire; and as such 
it possesses claims on all English readers,” 
| —Athenaum, 


Other Works on China, by the Abbé Hvc, recently published, 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE, translated with the Author’s sanction, Second Edition, 
Two Vols, 8vo, with coloured Map of China, price 24s. 
HUC’S JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, 2s, 6d, 


deep interest to trace the various meander- 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d., morocco elegant, 7s. 
ROVERBIAL AND MORAL THOUGHTS. In a series of 
Essays. By Cuartes Henry Hancer, 
London : James Cornisu, 297, Holborn, W.C, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 
HE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, by 
Epwarp A, Freeman, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxtord, 
Oxford and London: J. H. and J, Parker. 
Just ready, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
NOMALIES IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH, NO JUST 
GROUND FOR SECEDING;; or, the Abnormal Condition of the Church, con- 
sidered with reference to the analogy of Scripture and of History. By Henry ArTauR 
Woopaare, B.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester, Rector of Beibroughton, late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 
MR. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK, 
On Wednesday next will be published, 
HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: in Letters to Beginners. 
By Jonny Rusxty, M.A., Author of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 
London: Smira, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Antique, price 10s. 6d, 
HE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL, 
_ and of ANNE DACRES, his wife. Edited from the original MSS. by the Duke 
of Norroik, E.M, 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 
NEW LATIN ACCIDENCE, BY ARCHDEACON ABRAHAM, 
Just published, price 2s., 12mo, bound, ‘ 
N ACCIDENCE OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, in accordance 
with Arnold’s Exercise Books. By the Venerable Cuartes AsRamaM, 
n of Waitemata, New Zealand, Second Edition, e 


London: E, P, Witt1aMs, Bride-court, Bridge-street, Blackfriars; 
and Eton College. 
NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, 
On the ist July, will be published, Number One of 
AVENPORT DUNN. By Cartes Lever. With Illustra- 
tions by “ Phiz.” 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
: Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
\ N AYSIDE FANCIES. By Frances FreEtING Broperip. 
Epwarpv Moxon, Dover-street. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
Just published, in 1 Vol., large 8vo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
OEMS. By Atrrep Tennyson. With Illustrations by 
F | ane, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
orsley. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD and other Poems. Price 5s. cloth, 
IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 20, 1857, 


Immediately, in 4to, handsomely printed by Wittingham, 


DDRESSES ON DIFFERENT PUBLIC OCCASION 8, by 
_ HLRB.H, Avzert, K.G., President of the Society of A 
London : Baru and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street, 


ly printedspy in 8vo,” 
D BRARY O I WORTHIES. 
BH JAN vis fellate wi the Early 
Br will be spared to render these the pest 
Already in Progress, 


GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, with Life by Dr. ior mg 
and a Glossary, 3 Vols. Price £2 2s. [Re 


BP. BUTLER'S OF RELIGION ; with Analyt 


Index by Epwarp,S: 


BP. TAYLOR'S RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVIN G 
AND DYING... 2 [Nearly ready. 


HERBERT'S P POEMS AND REMAINS; with S. T. CoLERIDGE’S 


New June 18th, 


MR, BENTLEY'S. NEW SUBLICATIONS 


THIRD VOLUME OF 
ORACE WALPOLE'S ENTIRE CORRESPON. 
DENCE. Now first collected. Edited by Peter S.A, 
8vo, with four Portraits, 10s. 6d. In a few days, 
London: Rronarp Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S NEW WORK. 
O BE OR NOT TO BE” Crown 8vo, dg 


[Now ready, 
London: Ricuarp Bentuny, New Burlington-street. 


Notes. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Mr. J. Yow. (In the Press, 
SPENCER'S COMPLETE WORKS; with Notes, and 
Glossary, by Jonw Corrren, F. [In preparation, 
, MILTON’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Notes by the Rey. 
J. E. B. Maror, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and a Memoir. 
Bext and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. [Zn preparation. 


iil In small 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


3 HE MUSICAL CELEBRATIONS ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 
in the 16th, 17t and 18th centuries, With an Appendix containing a Collection 
of the Odes on St. Cecilia’s. Day. By W. i. Hosx, Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic 


‘Society. 

“The task which Mr, Husk has im imposed upon himself he has discharged with great 
‘intelligence and zedl. Every page shows how patient and unwearied have been his 
(fseetrdhens and the result is a voluthe which must find its way into every musical 

brary, and ensure for Mr. Husk the reputation of a careful investigator into the 
‘ of art. aud Queries, 
London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


In 8vo, price 16s, 


‘HE. LIFE AND. TIMES OF SIR PETER CAREW, Kz. 
With a Historical Introduction and Elucidatory Notes. By Jonny Macizay, 

Esq., F.S.A., Keeper of the Records of Her Majesty’s Or 

“Tt is a most important addition to our historical literature, and derives additional 
interest from the Introduction and Notes of the Editor, who — himself conversant 
with the whole history of the time,”~-United Service Magazi 

“ The notes are extremely interesting. and the documents vublished in the Appendix 
highly illustrative of the mamers rivate life both of English and Irish at this 
period. To say that it is as a novel would be to do it injustice.”— 

‘Literary Gazette, 

“Mr, Maclean has ably’ edited the life of one of our little known British worthies.”— 
Bentley's Miscellany. 

London: and Daxpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


RS. GATTY’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
i, PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo, with Three Illustra- 


‘tions, 2: 
2, PARABLES FROM NATURE. Fourth Edition, 16mo, 
16mo, 2s. 


with Four Illustrations, 1s, 6d, 

3. WORLDS, NOT REALISED. 

“* Parables from Nature,’ by Mrs, Alfred Gatty, has deservedly reached a fourth 
edition... They stand alone in the sweetness of their stories, the trath of their moral, 
and the simple beauty of their language. ‘ Proverbs Illustrated,’ by the same 
lady, is every way worthy of her former efforts, and will also reach its fourth edition 
ere long.” —Literary Churchman, 

“Tt was no bad idea to stoop to the insect world, and therefrom draw lessons of 
wisdom, both worldly and spiritual, ‘This the authoress has done ina simple and 
sensible way, The instruction is in itself valuable, and it is agreeably imparted.”— 
Athenéun, London: and Dapy, 186, Fleet-street. 


New Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


HE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. By 
Isaac Taytor, Esq., Author of “Saturday Evening,” &c. 


London: Bett and Datpy, 186, 

Two Vols., , 8v0, 12s. each (sold separately), 
HE LIFE OF. MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. Henry 
Wonstgy, M.A., Rector of Easton, Suffolk, late Michel Scholar of Queen’s 


College, Oxford. 
Mr. Woudey’ 8 aecount of the the woth er is certainly the most complete account 
the facts connected with his extraordinary 


London: 186, Fleet-street. 


career,” 


DSCHELINA REDIVIVA, “9 Hints and Helps for Youths 
Leaving School... By the Rev, 3 8, GrrpEepaz, M.A., Assistant Master of 
the Forest School, Walthamstow. 

“The merit of the book is the. genial, in , Kod-beastod, podest, well-read heartiness of 
it—its moral intelligence—the instine of judgment that inspires it 
throughout. We heartily. commend the of advertisements—as a 
present to boys leaving school.”— Guard 

London: ‘and D Davy, 186, Fieet-street. 
Feap. 8vo, uniform with the Aldine Poets, price 5s. 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with the Wisdom of the Ancients, Revised 
from the early copies, ‘the References supplied, and a few Notes, by S, W. Sinaxr, 
London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


’ Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
ee STAFFORD; or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy 


Day, 
London: and Datpx, 186, Fleet-street. 


ah Svo, uniform with the Aldine Poets, New Edition, price 5s. 
PLE, and other Poems. By Grorce 
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_London : vee and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
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Betz and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ust-ready, in 2 Vols, 12mo, price 12s. 
YORQUATO. TASSO: His Jerusalem Delivered. Englished in 
Octavos, by 
London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
In Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ALLADS AND SONGS. By Matter. A New Edition. 


with Notes Hipatratiqns, and a Memoir. of the Author, by Frepzrick 
SDALE, LL.D., F.S.A 
“This work, bears on cv evidence that its preparation has been a labour of 


pa 
‘Jove. The facts of the poet’s iife have been collected with great industry, and are 
“-warrated with @ brevity which contrasts =e with the abundance of references to 
ond p The Poems are annotated with the same care and profusion,”— 
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Hereis labour of love—clear, minute, exhaustive.”—Athenaum, 
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TONES OF THE VALLEY. By the Rev. W. §, 
Symonps, F.G.S., Author of “ Old Stones.” Feap.8vo. Uniform with 
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London: Ricnarp BrntiEy, New Burlington-street. 
NEW WORK FOR NORTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
fpomMe LIFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN, By 
Lorine a Author of “ Home Life in Germany.” Crown 8yo, 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 
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C= JOHNSTONE. By Cuarues Reape. Crown 
8yo, with an Illustration, 3s, 6d. [Now ready. 
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TO-DAY IN EGYPT. 

WAnBATiYS OF TRAVELS IN EGYPT, with an 

Account of the Projected Suez Canal. By M. Bartuetemy Sr. 
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EARER AND DEARER. By Bene, 
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THE DEFENCE OF KARS. By Colonel AtwEtt Laxz, CB, 
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2 Vols. 
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